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ENVELOPE MESSAGE 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FIRST 
Jesus dismissed with a single gesture of His hand the questions which emphasized the 
material side of life: “What shall we eat and drink? And wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
The true concern of gentlemen, He said, is the Kingdom of God. That means the common 
welfare, the betterment of souls. It has to do with art and letters, with sanitation and amuse- 
ment, with politics and education, with religion. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these (material) things shall be added unto you.” 
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FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 
Released at the Meeting of the Board, October 27 


THE STAFF OF SECRETARIES and treasurer 
have been authorized to make the neces- 
sary preparation for Foreign Mission Sea- 
son during January 1939. The financial 
appeal to Sunday schools will be for the 
erection of needed buildings and equip- 
ment for the General Hospital at Renti- 
chintala, India, in charge of Dr. Virgil 
Zigler. 


For the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Lutheran Foreign 
Missions in America, the Board’s Execu- 
tive Committee has been authorized to 
appoint a general committee and sub-com- 
mittees. One of the sub-committees to 
prepare the foreign mission study book 
for 1942 consists of Dr. George Drach, 
Miss Nona M. Diehl, Mrs. W. F. Morehead 
and a representative to be appointed by 
the Board of Publication. 


Mrs. Caroline Dunn of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sent $3,000 for an annuity of the Board 
of Foreign Missions; Mrs, A. Eleanor 
Heindel sent $1,000 for a joint annuity 
with her husband. From the estate of 
Julia S. Wattles, deceased, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
an additional $890.45 was received. 


Missionaries 


The Rev. Dr. Ernst Neudoerffer, on the 
recommendation of the India Mission, has 
been permitted to spend a few months 
studying in Germany on his way back to 
India. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Sell has been given 
permission to take a course of study at the 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, 
Conn. 


The furlough of Dr. L. A. Gotwald has 
been extended to July 1, 1939, in order 
that he may have the necessary treatment. 


The Board accepted with regret the res- 
ignation of Dr. Jacob R. Jensen, effective 
December 31, 1938. He has taken up pri- 
vate practice at Sykesville, Pa. 


Miss Mabel Dysinger, missionary to 
Liberia, is recovering from an operation 
performed in St. Agnes Hospital, Balti- 
more, by Dr. George Stewart. 


Dr. Grace Moyer is spending several 
months at Trudeau Sanatorium, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 


Ss one 


ILLUSTRATIVE 


Scene in Guntur Bazaar 


Called to Serve 


For an emergency service of three years 
in Liberia, West Africa, the Board has 
called Carlton W. Moore, M.D., of George- 
town, Mass. He is a member of the Con- 
gregational Church, a graduate of Colum- 
bia University and of Boston University, 
School of Medicine (1933). Since 1934 he 
has been in general practice in George- 
town, Mass. He is deeply interested in the 
study of tropical diseases. 


The Rev. Paul H. Gleichman has been 
assigned as foreign mission pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Frederick, Md., and 
the Rev. George R. Flora of St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore, Md., in place of Dr. 
Jacob R. Jensen, resigned. 


On recommendation of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
the Board has called Miss Margaret Haw- 
kinson to serve as a missionary in India, 
to go out in the fall of 1939. She was born 
in Lindsborg, Kan., and is a graduate of 
Bethany College. She will spend the winter 
and spring in study at the Biblical Sem- 
inary, New York. 


Miss Margaret Zundel, daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Zundel, Latrobe, Pa., 
has been called by the Board to go to India 
in the fall of 1939. She is a graduate of 
Thiel College, 1933, and is now at Biblical 
Seminary, New York. 


India 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society concurring, the re- 
quested extension of Miss Anna Sanford’s 
term of service in India, has been sanc- 
tioned. 


In honor of its founder, Miss Agnes I. 
Schade, the Central Girls’ School, Rajah- 
mundry, India, is now called the Schade 
Girls’ School. 


Africa 


In order that our missionaries in Liberia 
may continue to serve for a period of three 
years, the Board has decided to give each 
one a longer vacation period and more 
vacation allowance. Two hundred dollars 


Selma Anderson Memorial 
Chapel, Rajahmundry 
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per adult with child allowance at one-half, 
is to be allowed for a vacation of three 
months during the three-year term. 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society concurring, $4,500 re- 
maining of the Curran Annuity, is to be 
used for the erection of a permanent res- 
idence for a woman missionary and a 
girls’ school building at Zorzor. 


The Rev. G. Gordon Parker has been 
assigned temporarily to the Muhlenberg 
Boys’ School, the Bible School and the 
Main Station Evangelistic Work. 


The Rev. Harry Heilman has been sta- 
tioned temporarily at Zorzor and has been 
assigned to the Gettysburg Assembly Boys’ 
School and to the Gettysburg Assembly 
Evangelistic Department. 


Miss Hazel Biederbeck has been sta- 
tioned at the Main Station and assigned 
as Superintendent of Nurses and Training 
School at Phebe Hospital. 


The Mission conveys its thanks to the 
Women’s Missionary Society for the $1,200, 
the special gift for repairs to Phoebe 
Hospital. 

Japan 

The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society having concurred, the 
erection of the Ogi Kindergarten and 
church building, has been sanctioned. 
About $4,000 of the women’s work budget 
surplus will be used for this purpose. 


The Rev. Dr. A. J. Stirewalt was given 
permission by the mission “to allow the 
Primary School across the street from our 
former Old People’s Home in Tokyo to 
use the former Old People’s Home land 
for flower-growing purposes but with the 
understanding that a signed agreement 
be made that they will vacate at any time 
we want them to do so; and (2) that we 
urge Dr. Stirewalt to take steps toward 
getting rid of the squatters on the back 
line of this land, retaining the services of 
a lawyer if necessary.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A LONG LOOK AHEAD 


Micah, a Prophet in Palestine, Visions a Great Day’s Coming (Micah 4: 1-7) 
By Proressor T. W. KRETSCHMANN, PuH.D.* 


MicaH was a contemporary 
of Isaiah in the eighth century 
before Christ. It was a time of 
crisis in Israel. Many changes 
were taking place. There was 
much unrest. Seers, priests, 
and princes were not thinking 
God’s thoughts after him. They 
were playing with fire and 
courting disaster. These two 
true prophets had a great task 
assigned them. When all sorts 
of questionable expedients were 
suggested, Isaiah proclaimed— . 
“To the law and to the testi- 
mony!” (Isa. 8: 20). It was their 
only hope. For there, and there 
only, could they get the vision 
that was needed to discern their 
mission from Jehovah. 

Vision is not the capricious thinking of a visionary. Men 
need vision. We need vision today. Israel needed vision. 
“Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint” 
(Prov. 29: 18). True vision keeps its foot on the ground, 
with calm assurance and serenity, and with a firm reliance 
upon the Word of God. 


A Major Prophecy 


A Vision of Better Things for Israel (Verses 1, 5, 6, 7). 
This passage of Scripture is sometimes spoken of as “the 
greatest Messianic passage in the Old Testament.” It pre- 
sents the vision of Isaiah as found in Isaiah 2: 1-4. Both 
prophets faced the facts of their day and pictured a devastat- 
ing experience for Jerusalem. It seemed impossible that any 
good could come out of it. However, true vision looks far 
ahead and sees God’s hand in the shadow. So they proph- 
esied the return from the approaching Babylonian cap- 
tivity. But they also envisioned the future when Jerusalem 
would yet be lifted up as it were to the very top of the 
mountains—to represent what it should represent, the city 
of God, God’s house, God’s word, and God’s people. Such 
a vision ought to be a source of inspiration and courage for 
all the Lord’s people in times of distress and divine chas- 
tening. 


*Professor Kretschmann has earned distinction in the field of Old 
Testament interpretation by special studies in Hebrew and many years 
of experience in teaching and preaching. Naturally Tue LuTHERAN saw 
in him an authority who could appraise the value of comments on the 
portions of the Old Testament which are selected for public reading. 
One such list is on page 497 of the Common Service Book, word edition, 
and page 298 in the music edition. Dr. Kretschmann replied: 


Selinsgrove, Pa., 
November 20, 1938. 
UTHERAN : . 
nore ae have these Old Testament lessons in our lectionaries, and as 
the Sunday schools have been focusing attention upon the Old Testament 
in their studies, why should not we as a Church have a place for them 
in furthering the biblical and devotional life of our people? Again 
our Christian Bible consists of two parts—the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. It is my personal conviction, I mean personal, that this is a 
psychological time for such emphasis. If we would maintain the Word 
as a divine revelation, I refer to the New Testament, can we afford to 
have the foundations of the Old Testament destroyed? That is one 
reason why I have always felt disposed to emphasize the study of Hebrew 
in our theological seminaries, not to turn out scientific or linguistic 
experts, but to serve as a bulwark of the New Testament. ‘ 

But the approach to the Old Testament must be with a right per- 
spective. Otherwise, the Jews will get a wrong impression concerning 
themselves as a special people of the earth: and the Christian Gentiles 
may get a wrong impression, and fail to evaluate properly the declara- 
tions made in the Old Testament. Such an Old Testament emphasis 
should be made with a New Testament understanding. 

Cordially yours, 
T. W. KRETSCHMANN. 


MICAH AND OTHER MINO: 


A Vision of Better Things 
for the Nations (Verses 2-5). 
Why was Abraham called of 
God to leave Ur of the Chal- 
dees? Why all God’s special 
care of Israel? Was one people 
alone to be selected and blessed, 
and all the rest neglected?. 
Certainly not. These true 
prophets of God recognized the . 
fact that Israel was selected 
for the purpose of service to 
the nations of the earth. It was 
not for self-aggrandizement or 
exploitation of others, but for 
the blessing of others. The 
chosen nation was chosen for a 
divine purpose. A great day 
was coming for Israel, and also 
for the nations of the earth 
by the way of the special service of Israel. Why not have a 
vision of a great day for America, France, Germany, Eng- 
land—and for all the nations? Light has come into the world, 
and all can share its blessings. The picture of peace and 
mutual understanding and co-operation is far more en- 
trancing than the picture of militarism, economic greed, ex- 
ploitation of people, unholy rivalry, bitterness, hatred, 
vituperation and national feuds. It is true that the prophet 
Joel pictured a day of judgment among the nations when 
the opposite condition would prevail (Joel 3: 9, 10). But it 
is for each nation to choose its course, whether of war or - 
peace, of greed or generosity, of selfishness and animosity 
or of kindly consideration. The Messianic era gives hope of 
better things for all nations under the leadership of the 
Prince of Peace. But the realization of that hope will depend 
upon the submission of those concerned to the leadership 
of the Son of God, the Prince of Peace. 


te 


R PROPHETS 


Personal and National Security 


Security is today the concern of individuals and of nations. 
Men are devising all sorts of economic and national schemes 
to insure it as a common experience of childhood and old 
age, of employed and unemployed, of nations dependent or 
self-sufficient. Perhaps we are losing sight of that which is 
most essential. To the prophet, religion was an essential for 
all. No nation can afford to scrap its religion; nor can the 
individual. We must remain loyal to God and to the instruc- 
tion of His word, if we hope to share in the joys of that 
great day which is coming and which the prophet sees in 
vision. 

Spiritual Supremacy 

The prophet’s vision is of the future glory of Jerusalem 
and of the blessing that shall come to all nations. But it is 
very plain that Israel’s supremacy among the nations must 
be spiritual—not carnal or materialistic or political or 
nationalistic. It comes from God, from the instruction of His 
law and His revealed will. It involves the reign of Jehovah 
in Zion. It is moral and spiritual. It alone will reach the 
hearts and consciences of the people of the world, and effect 
that change of attitude that is not born of selfishness, greed 
or political advantage but of a new spirit through the regen- 
eration of the lives of men by the power of the Spirit of 
God. It is the supremacy of spiritual Israel. 
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HISTORY OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


Prepared by Miss Anna M. Schlegel, Allentown, Pa., as the Valedictory at the 
Grace Lutheran Training School, P. G. Beer, Director 


Tue LuTHERAN CuuRcH, having been born in 
a university, has ever believed education to be 
the handmaid of religion. 

Fifty years ago, April 19, the first District 
League of Lutheran Societies of New York City 
was organized. It was the small beginning that 
resulted in the formation of the Luther League 
of America in October 1895, which after forty- 
three years’ existence, is international in scope 
with Luther Leagues in India, South America, 
Africa, China, Japan, Puerto Rico and Canada, 
and has a total membership of 64,109. 

An early young people’s movement in a part of the Lu- 
theran body which today is the United Lutheran Church 
appeared in 1875. Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder, then pastor of 
the Lutheran Church at Lewistown, Pa., founded the young 
people’s movement. His great concern for the welfare of 
young people prompted him to hold a series of meetings in 
their behalf. In January 1875, seventy-five young people 
joined the congregation and Dr. Reimensnyder, sensing the 
need of a common bond, organized a “Young People’s Re- 
ligious Society” of devotional, literary and social character. 

Publicity in the Lutheran Observer led this pioneer to 
Philadelphia, New: York City, Harrisburg, and elsewhere in 
the same year, to explain the purpose of organization, and 
program and methods followed. 


Of Synodical Extent 


This successful beginning encouraged the founder to es- 
tablish similar societies in eastern Pennsylvania and New 
York. In 1889 he organized the “Luther Alliance of Sus- 
quehanna Conference and Synod,” the first permanent syn- 
odical federation of young people’s societies of the Lutheran 
Church in our country. Later, when the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Luther Leagues was established in 1894, the 
‘Tiuther Alliance” was merged with this body. 

Other young people’s guilds existed in the congregations 
of the General Synod, General Council and United Synod in 
the South, but a number of these societies had affiliated with 
the international Christian En- 
deavor prior to the advent of the 
National Luther League Move- 
ment in 1895. 

In April 1887, members of the 
Jung-Maenner- Verein of St. Peter’s 
German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church (Dr. E. F. Moldehnke pas- 
tor) appointed “A committee to 
enter into negotiations with other 
societies of Lutheran churches in 
that city, with the idea of forming 
an organization to bring together 
Lutheran Young People’s Societies 
of New York City to work harmo- 
niously and unitedly for the up- 
building of the Lutheran Church.” 

At that time there were in New 

York City twenty-one Lutheran congregations. After 
. months of preparatory effort, a District Association was 

effected April 19, 1888, with delegates from six societies. It 


J. M. pepe aA ATE 


Whose care of youth led 
to organization 


was the “Central Association of Lutheran Young People’s 


Associations of the City of New York.” According to its 
constitution, it sought “first, to centralize endeavors of 
various Young People’s Lutheran Societies in New York 
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City for the purpose of strengthening and fur- 
thering the growth of the Lutheran Church; 
secondly, to enhance the intellectual improve- 
ment of its members; and thirdly, to promote a 
spirit of friendly intercourse among them.” . 

The Luther League Review was launched as 
their house organ, also in 1888, and with its 
support, semi-annual gatherings of the central 
society prompted other guilds to form and join. 
In November 1889 an important resolution was 
adopted to appoint a committee on extension 
of work. 

Success attended the committee’s work. The Church and 
lay leaders looked forward to the establishment of similar 
ventures elsewhere. Having come together “in general meet- 
ings for the purpose of facilitating education in religious and 
church history, as well as in practical church matters,” men 
now bent their efforts toward the spread of the movement 
throughout New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and into 
the central and western states. 

Central societies continued—two central associations were 
begun in the state of New York in 1891 and 1892; one in 
Rhinebeck comprising four counties, another in the City of 
Brooklyn. In May 1891 the first central association in Penn- 
sylvania was organized, comprising the Young People’s 
Luther Alliance and the Young People’s Asseciation of 
Lycoming and Adjoining Counties, with fifteen societies rep- 
resented with a total membership of 1,000. 


Statewide Organization 


On Washington’s Birthday, 1893, a preliminary committee 
met and issued a call for the first state convention of Lu- 
theran Young People, and May 30, 1893, the first state or- 
ganization was formed at Utica, N. Y., comprising six dis- 
trict associations representing about eighty individual so- 
cieties. On this occasion the name “Luther League” was 
first adopted as the official title of a Young People’s union. 

The Luther League of New York offered an open door to 
all Lutheran young people, claiming to be “as broad as the 
Lutheran Church itself.” Its touchstone of membership was 
that the society must be connected with a congregation ac- 
cepting the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as its norm of 
faith and conduct. 

Other states and districts followed New York’s lead. June 
25, 1894, ten district leagues embracing ninety guilds, or- 
ganized the Luther League of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. 
Kansas followed in October 1894 and Illinois in 1895. There 
now were four state Luther Leagues. 

Leaders soon felt the need for stronger organic union if 
they were to accomplish common ends. Through cor- 
respondence it was decided to call state, central and local 
leagues, as well as individuals together for the purpose ot 
considering the organization of a National League. 

The “Luther League of America” was established October 
31, 1895, in the First Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh (Dr. 
George Geissinger pastor). For this convention a call had 
been issued by a committee representing the state Luther 
Leagues of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Kansas. 
This call urged “the attendance of members of Lutheran 
societies of whatever name and however synodically re- 
lated, who would sustain the endeavor of a National Luther 
League to quicken, by churchly methods, especially among 
the youth, a clearer consciousness of Christian faith, and to 
promote among them a practical Christian life.” 
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No less than 381 delegates, 77 per cent of whom were lay 
members, representing 6,000 members in twenty states and 
the District of Columbia, gathered at this first general con- 
vention in order to put on a firm foundation nationally the 
work begun by the New York and Pennsylvania State 
Leagues a few years before. 

The meeting proved of far-reaching significance in the de- 
velopment of a large part of the Lutheran Church—that part 
which in 1918 became the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. “Loyalty” was the theme of the first convention. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. E. F. Eilert of New York 
City, chairman of the Joint State Committee. There were 
' six sessions over a two-day period. It is interesting to note 
that the president of the General Council, Dr. Edward F. 
Moldehnke, and the president of the General Synod, Dr. 
H. Louis Baugher, were among the speakers. 

At this first convention the name of the organization was 
called “Luther League of America.” The motto adopted was, 
“Of the Church, By the Church, For the Church.” The 
emblem selected was Luther’s coat of arms with these colors 
—black, red, white, blue, gold. It was also decided to hold 
biennial conventions during even years and to meet in 1896 
at Chicago. 


First President Chosen 


Mr. E. F. Hilert, outstanding lay leader of the movement, 
was elected the first president of the Luther League of 
America, and later became editor of the Luther League 
Review. This publication,.which had served as house organ 
for New York City Central Association since 1888, was now 
made the official organ of the new national body. 

The primary aim of the Luther League of America in its 
early years, as today, was to intensify the spirit of loyalty 
to the Church—“to secure individual activity and to increase 
the zeal and ability of the lay worker.” Another object was 
to provide acquaintanceship, friendship and co-operation 
among the younger people of the 
whole Lutheran Church. 

The Luther League was destined 
to expand. Conventions were held 
every two years—more state leagues 
were organized—in 1908 the Luther 
Leagues of Canada and Puerto Rico 
were admitted to district member- 
ship in the Luther League of Amer- 
ica. Much success of the Luther 
League Movement in the United 
Lutheran Church is due to the ef- 
forts of Pastor Luther M. Kuhns of 
Omaha, Nebr., who was called to the 
office: of general secretary on Feb- 
_ ruary 1, 1903, and who devoted much 
of his time to the advance of the Young People’s movement. 

“The stability of young people’s work depends upon its 
being built into church.” The Luther League has always 
endeavored to serve the Church. At an early time it helped 
to solve the language problem by shifting gradually from 
German to English. Prof. William Eckert of Chicago Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in 1909 called the Luther 
League “a laymen’s university” and spoke of the organiza- 
tion as “a training school for voluntary workers, offering 
graduate courses in Christianity.” 

One of the most important steps taken by the Luther 
League in recent years is the Junior and Intermediate De- 
partments. In 1906 the Junior Department was introduced 
and in 1920 the Intermediate Department. At the 1922 con- 
vention at York, Pa. a Junior convention was held and 
Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse of Norristown, Pa., was appointed 
Junior Secretary. A Junior conference was held to deter- 
mine plans and methods and to provide material for work 
among the young folk. In April 1924 she was appointed 
temporary Intermediate Secretary. 


DR. E. F. EILERT 
First President of the 
Luther League 


- hope of being instrumental in 
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The Intermediate Department launched a campaign in 
1924 and 1925 to register all Intermediate Young People’s 
Societies in the United Lutheran Church. February 1925 
a full-time Intermediate Secretary, the Rev. R. J. Wolf of 
Abilene, Kan., was appointed. This department is the only 
agency in the United Lutheran Church with an adequate 
program for teen-age youth, where it is felt the Lutheran 
Church sustains its greatest losses. 

A. significant forward step to- 
ward shaping the destiny of the 
Luther League of America was 
taken at the 1920 gathering held at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The body had 
been inter-synodical in scope, in 
membership and aim, and at the 
time of organization entertained a 


bringing about a United American 
Lutheran Church. Yet in 1920 
records showed that 95 per cent of 
its member societies were linked 
with congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

When the merger was completed in 1918 a constitutional 
clause was passed calling for a Young People’s League as a 
part of church economy. Urged by invitation of the U. L. 
C. A., the Luther League Convention passed a resolution 
of acceptance to become the official young people’s organiza- 

(Continued on page 28) 


PAUL M. KINPORTS, D.D. 
Executive Secretary of 
the Luther League 


THE LADIES’ AID 


By An Unknown Writer 


WE'VE put a fine addition on the good old church at home, 

It’s just the latest kilter with a gallery and a dome, 

It seats a thousand people—finest church in all the town, 

And when ’twas dedicated, why we plunked ten thousand 
down. 

That is—we paid five thousand—every fellow did his best— 

‘And the Ladies’ Aid Society—it promised all the rest. 


We’ve got an organ in the church—the finest in the land, 

It’s got a thousand pipes or more, its melody is grand, 

And when we sit on cushioned pews and hear the master 
play, 

It carries us to realms of bliss unnumbered miles away. 

It cost a cool three thousand, and it’s stood the hardest test, 

We'll pay a thousand on it—the Ladies’ Aid the rest. 


They'll give a hundred sociables, cantatas too, and teas; 

They'll bake a thousand angel cakes, and tons of cream 
they’ll freeze, 

They'll beg and scrape and toil and sweat for seven years 
or more, 

And then they’ll start all o’er again, for a carpet for the 
floor. 

No, it isn’t just like digging out the money from your vest 

When the Ladies’ Aid gets busy and says, “We'll pay the 
rest.” 


Of course we’re proud of our big church, from pulpit up to 
spire, 

It is the darling of our eyes, the crown of our desire; 

But when I see the sisters work to raise the cash that lacks, 

Sometimes I can’t help thinking, when we reach the regions 
blest, 

That men will get the toil and sweat, and “the Ladies’ Aid 

’ the rest.” 


Contributed, not written, by Sister Georgia M. Bushman, 
Philadelphia. 
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THe AMERICAN peo- 
ple have become pen- 
sion-minded. Pensions 
for aged persons are 
intelligently discussed 
everywhere, and the 
necessity of old age 
pensions is no longer 
a question. The nation 
demands a dependable, 
comprehensive, con- 
tributory plan for old 
age pensions. The 
Social Security Act is 
now the law of the 
land. Commercial and 
industrial institutions 
approve of pensions, 
in fact many of them 
established strong 
pension systems vol- 
untarily long before 
government action was 
taken. Such institu- 
tions consider their 
pension plans as a 
matter of duty. The 
president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of 
New Jersey says: 


“We know that it is productive through improving the 
morale of the entire organization. A man who is re- 
lieved of common fear that when his hands lose their 
cunning, or when his hearing or eyesight become af- 
fected, he will cease to earn a livelihood, is a much bet- 
ter workman. However, I do not feel that it is neces- 
sary to justify old age pensions on such selfish grounds. 
It is the duty of any service to which people give the 
best part of their lives in loyal employment to see to it 
that they spend their declining years in comfort.” 


Bishop Lawrence once said: 


“It cannot be doubted that the Church’s influence will 
be lowered and the force of its saving story dimmed, 
if the world sees it neglect its aged ministers or leave 
the widow of a minister in want.” 


A Pension-minded Age : 


By EXECUTIVE SECRETARY Harry HOopcEs 


An aged minister is 
no beggar. He is nota 
suppliant. He has 
rendered a_ valuable 
service. What would 
the world be today if 
during the lifetime of 
our aged ministers 
there had been no 
churches or Sunday 
schools, no Bibles or 
religious literature, no 
Christian home teach- 
ing or example, no 
ministers? Competent, 
well-prepared good 
men and women who 
dedicated their lives 
unselfishly in their 
youth to the creation 
of spiritual values have 
lived upon meagre 
stipends through years 
of service. Most of 
them could save little 
or nothing. They must 
not be neglected or 
forsaken when they 
are old. 

Our aged ministers 
need sympathy and 
they need our prayers. But they need money. They have to 
eat and wear clothes and live in houses, and in their infirmity 
they need medical attention; all of which costs money. They 
can exist with comparatively little, but they must have that 
little or they are soon in distress. Our churches owe them 
the necessities of life and some comforts. 

Someone has facetiously said: 


“We have assured old age pensions for those of sixty- 
five and perfected a thousand new ways of not reaching 
that age. You get social security when you are sixty- 
five, but you can’t get work after you are forty. All you 
have to do for twenty-five years is hold your breath, 
accept no substitutes, and keep clipping away at the 
fringe on your trouser cuffs until your pants are short 
enough to qualify you for the Boy Scouts.” 


ALONE 


By Tep Hart 


WE WALK this way but once—then travel home to God. 

How freighted is this Life from cradle to the sod 

With heartaches, smiles—an interchange of good and bad; 

The carefree song, the wistful tear—both make us glad and 
sad! 

The sunny morn, the ev’ning sunset-bath—how brief 

Is Time ’twixt green and seared and yellow leaf! 

We dwell in concert, yet we live ALONE. 


The cherub child at mother’s knee is soon the child of 
SOrrow; 

So full of prattle, play today, so pensive, stern tomorrow! 

Love’s haleyon mood bespeaks some yonder boon— 

Unfettered bliss perhaps, which leaves us all too soon. 

Youth has its gaze on rapture, which the heart must yet 
surrender— 

Yes, severed souls, once bright with hope, and tender. 

Tis love together—still, ’tis love ALONE! 


There’s striving, struggling ere the knoll is reached; 
Experience oft its lessons in good sermons preached! 

All Life’s a spark that kindles flaming fires—fond desires 
Which Death transplants to distant funeral pyres. 

The memory’s seared with thoughts of yester years, 
Refined, like gold, by sorrow’s copious tears. 

’Tis hand in hand—and then—ALONE! 


ALONE! ALONE! How dismal seems such figure of speech! 

If analyzed with keener mind, we’d find its broad expanse 
of reach: 

“Y’m with you alway, even unto death” the Master saith. 

Companionship serene and sweet! With parting breath 

A saintly soul discerned ’bove heaven’s portal this: 

“They say it is beautiful, and so it is!” 

On earth we feel it, yet not in heaven—ALONE! 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Our Government’s Desire to Stabilize the wheat market 
has led to the device of selling 3,000,000 bushels of the grain 
to Mexico at less than the market price. The people of the 
United States will absorb the loss. At the same time our 
government is still committed to the policy of buying silver 
from Mexico at more than the world market value. This is 
supposed to sustain, in some inexplicable way, a stabilized 
national currency. This, by the way, is the same Mexico 
which not only expropriated (stole) American-owned oil 
properties, and has since refused decent reparation, but has 
also more recently impudently offered to sell us the stolen 
oil at a special price. Governments—not to speak of our 
own for courtesy’s sake—have strange ways of doing busi- 
ness. In private life interested relatives would be asking 
for a lunacy commission. 


The Protestants in Czechoslovakia Are in Need of Bibles. 
One of their pastors has written to say that only one out of 
ten families owns a Bible. This is partly due to the fact 
that the majority of those lacking Bibles are converts from 
Catholicism through the Los von Rom movement of a decade 
and more ago. There is need of 20,000 Bibles to supply the 

~ Czechoslovakian Lutherans alone. One excellent suggestion 
made was that a Bible be given each couple being married, 
in order that they might make a right religious start in mat- 
rimony. It is an idea worthy of copy among ourselves. Too 
many marriages among us are effected (not solemnized) 
with such a meagre touch of religion in the ceremony itself 
that its influence is dissipated before the last handful of rice 
has been thrown. The religious impress upon marriage is 
called for, not only because of the progressive secular in- 
difference in our land, but more than ever by reason of the 
calculated edicts now being issued by totalitarian lands. 


The Socialist Regime of New Zealand is having serious 
trouble with its “new deal” program. Three years of abso- 
lute rule have developed not only a sharp and progressive 
increase of taxes, but also a confiscatory attitude toward 
business and accumulated wealth, no matter how moderate 
it may be. This is the direct source of revolt, but it extends 
far beyond the ranks of the so-called capitalist class. The 
government made many friends for itself at first by pump- 
priming methods, vast public works, a tremendous housing 
plan, pouring new money into the stream of finance, estab- 
lishing a forty-hour week along with advanced payrolls, 
and the inauguration of a Social Security Act that covers 
about everything anyone may think to demand. The power 
this Act has put into hands of the Socialist regime, however, 
has caused a reaction even in the ranks of labor. The con- 
tinuance of an ever-increasingly unbalanced budget is also 
strengthening the hands of the opposition. Nevertheless, the 
government still puts its hope of triumph in an enlarged 
spending program. The New Zealand national elections this 
month (November) is expected to test its right to rule to 
the uttermost. 


The New Catholic Version of St. John’s Gospel has shown 
a commendable improvement by the removal of obsolete 
words and expressions, the use of quotation marks accord- 
ing to the present custom of distinguishing direct speech, and 
finally the substitution of paragraph formation in place of 
the verse divisions. Among the specific changes to be noted 
are the rightful use of “wine” instead of “vinegar” in the 
story of the crucifixion, and the substitution of “criminal” 
for “malefactor” in the dialogue with Pilate. The account 
of John the Baptist is also modernized by the use of “desert” 
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for “wilderness,” and by having him say, “the strap (latchet) 
of whose sandal (shoe) I am not worthy to loose.” These 
instances are only a part of the general modernization of 
the text, in all a thoroughly up-to-date job. Of course, ac- 
cording to the best Catholic technique, the revision is issued 
with a 72-page commentary to assure an ordered, orthodox 
Catholic frame of mind on the part of the readers. 


Now That There is a Reprieve for a Time from the digging 
of shelter-pits, Paris can resume the reforestation of the 
city. Paris, long celebrated for the beauty of her um- 
brageous avenues, has been distressed by the killing effects 
of gasoline fumes upon the trees that lined her streets. The 
city park department has found it necessary to appropriate 
1,720,000 francs for tree-replacement during 1938 alone. To 
meet the difficulty, hardier types of trees, the sophora and 
plane, are being substituted for the former favorites, the elms 
and horse-chestnuts. Before long visitors in Paris will miss 
the flowering horse-chestnuts that graced the Champs 
Elysees. Paris must have particularly poisonous gasoline; 
one litre of the fluid is capable of generating 500 litres of 
carbon monoxide. The rest of the damage is done by the 
tar and asphalt used for paving the streets. 


Bewailing the Removal of Its Reason for being, the demo- 
cratic Prager Mittag, a German paper, announced (October 
19) its final suspension. The journal states as its reason 
that-it-could: not:“‘damn,what_it. formerly praised and praise 
what it formerly condemned.” Its lament concludes: “The 
world that the Prager Mittag loved, and in which it breathed 
and labored, exists no more. The Prager Mittag was always 
a fighting newspaper that criticized what is now removed 
from its criticism.” With this bow of submission to the in- 
evitable, the journal makes its exit with a gesture of sym- 
bolical hara-kiri. 


The Rebel Regime in Spain Must Be hard pressed for 
propaganda to feature seriously the silly, utterly discredited 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” This anti-Semitic canard, 
which burned Henry Ford’s fingers, fell to pieces at the first 
touch of competent literary and historical examination, but 
that makes no difference to those who are using the most 
unscrupulous and vicious anti-Jewish agitation to shroud 
their own purposes and misdeeds. It is a shameful pity that 
otherwise worthy nations should so deeply stain themselves 
with cruel persecution against a defenceless minority. The 
best that can be said under the circumstances is that the 
people know no better because they themselves are under 
the merciless pressure of a relentless censorship of all thought 
and expression. But in the end that will not avert their 
ultimate punishment by an outraged God. 


The Fine Gesture of Freedom made by Alfred Noyes to- 
ward the Vatican’s ban on his “Life of Voltaire” quickly 
stiffened into a salute of submission. The publishing house, 
which had been “severely warned,” got out from under by 
selling out its interests to another firm. But Mr. Noyes has 
agreed,—following the bland assurance of Cardinal Hinsley, 
—that the dose would not taste too bad,—to accept any sug- 
gestions that may be made by the church authorities. One 
thing asked is that Mr. Noyes should remove a good bit 
of the black from the French Catholic clergy of Voltaire’s 
time. For another, the church dignitary, who made Voltaire 
feel that “to receive the Host at his hands would be like 
swallowing a spider,” is to be revised into respectability in 
some tolerable measure. All of which is puzzling, for wasn’t 
Mr. Noyes nobly claiming his right to and his utter devotion 
to, historical integrity? Poor man! Mr. Noyes is discover- 
ing, as did Cardinal Newman, that when once you accept 
the Vatican’s premises you can’t beat the system, 
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COMFORT FOR TROUBLED FOLK 


A Radio Discourse for Shut-ins by the Rev. Dwight L. Miley, Stony Ridge, Ohio 


“We glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which 
is given unto us. For when we were yet without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” Romans 5: 3. 


I am cuap for the privilege of remembering in this service 
the several valiant souls of my own congregation who are 
prevented by circumstances of one kind or another from 
attending the regular services in the church; and also the 
many others in this area, known to the 
Inner Mission Society who await this 
hour with eagerness. The apostle has a 
definite message of encouragement for 
you all. He wants to talk about your 
trouble, to help you keep up your cour- 
age and strengthen your faith in God. 
You see, he knows something about 
tribulation himself. He has come a long 
way since that great day on the Damas- 
cus road when the light from heaven 
spotted him, and the voice of the Master 
called him to a service of a different 
sort. That way has been marked on 
the one hand by many difficulties, but 
on the other hand by a steady improve- 
ment in his own character, spirit and 
faith, He has rejoiced in and still is 
glad to fight the earthly battles for his 
Lord. He knew when he began that 
he’d get some scars—but it didn’t mat- 
ter much, for he knew, too, that he’d 
eventually get some valuable experi- 
ence, and patience and hope. He even 
figures now that he got the best of the 
bargain. 

He has been weak at times; even 
now as he writes he is without strength, 
but he recalls with a surge of new vigor 
that he was in a like condition of weak- 
ness and sin when Christ died for him, 
and he was physically weak all the 
time he was leading a steady stream of 
people to the Lord—that way the world 
could see that it was the Lord Who was 
performing the miracle of rebirth. He knows now that being 
without strength is not so much of a tragedy, unless of 
course Christ is a stranger to one’s life. ‘ 


More Speed, More Hurt 

It is true that the faster the world moves, the more it 
hurts to be left behind because one can’t keep up; and the 
more good things that money will buy, the more bitter be- 
comes the lot of the poor; and the more enjoyments the 
healthy can have for themselves, the more tragic becomes 
the lot of the sick. Paul knew that, too, in his day. We read 
that he once wanted a certain “thorn” removed so that he 
could the better keep up with the racing throng, but he 
learned of a way to attain better things than came to those 
who raced for a prize. He was slowed down and beaten 
about, but he comes through at the end with patience, ex- 
perience and hope. Surely these are not to be despised. On 
the contrary they are among the choice characteristics of a 
successful life. Even if the purchase price is tribulation, the 
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character that issues therefrom is a satisfying compensation. 

I read a short time ago about a certain man who was 
nearing the end of his highly adventurous life. He had been 
everywhere and had seen about everything there was to be 
seen, and he had saved almost a cabinet full of mementoes 
and souvenirs of his adventures. With no encouragement 
at all from a visitor the old man would bring out his sou- 
venirs and launch into an interesting tale of when he was 
younger and stronger, and as he talked he never failed to 
feel the years roll back. His face would beam and his eyes 
take on new fire. Anyone looking at him could tell that no 
matter what happened, this man’s life 
would always be rich and full for him 
for he had his souvenirs and his 
memories. 

He had run away from home when 
a lad and had become mixed up in a 
furious Central American revolution. 
The sight of a bullet among his collec- 
tion started him talking about that ad- 
venture. The bullet had lain near his 
spine and he had felt himself done for 
because the only surgeon available was 
a derelict doctor who had to resort to 
the bottle to clear the fog from his 
brain and steady his shaking hands for 
even a half hour. But there was the 
bullet, and he was still alive. He 
chuckled now as he told about it. 

Then, here were the rattles taken 
from a poisonous snake he met one day 
in the jungle, when again he thought 
his life was to be snuffed out. And 
here was a wicked looking little knife 
that had been slipped into his hand one 
night by a dancing girl in a dive in 
Calcutta, when he all but paid with his 
life for a bit of attention to the girl. 
And then there was a dried up rose, 
evidently pressed for years between 
the pages of a book. The old man 
wouldn’t talk about that, but just the 
same it stirred his pulse just to see it. 

There were other items, too, each with 
a story, each representIng some ad- 
venture of his life. There was a crucifix 
placed in his trembling hands while he was desperately sick 
in a government hospital in Cairo by a pious nun who 
couldn’t speak his language but who knew that he could 
realize what that symbol meant. Here was a medal from 
the British Government, good luck pieces from all parts 
of the world, and other mementoes of an active and inter- 
esting life. In that cabinet were enough souvenirs to enrich 
his earthly life until its close. By going over them again, he 
became, in memory at least, young and strong once more. 

I wonder if something like that isn’t what St. Paul is 
doing. You know he had quite a collection of mementoes, 
too, and each of them meant something. In the eleventh - 
chapter of II Corinthians he tells us: “Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine 
own countrymen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wil- 
derness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; 
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in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

Then, he goes on to say that through all these tribulations 
and calamities he had to bear alone the burden of the earthly 
welfare of the churches. He closes the chapter by referring 
to the time when, to escape the wrath of an enemy, he was 
let down in a basket through a window in a city wall. 


The Apostle’s Souvenir 

Yes, the apostle could have filled a fair-sized cabinet with 
the mementoes of his glorious adventures—adventures which 
were accompanied by such painful things as _ lashings, 
wrecks, unjust imprisonment, hunger, thirst, cold, insuf- 
ficient clothing—and the necessity of carrying on for his 
Lord under circumstances beyond the ordinary limits of 
human endurance. He emerges from these conditions not 
with a few profane baubles—tombstones over the resting 
places of bodily appetites killed off by the inevitable de- 
mands of nature—but Paul comes through with living and 
sanctified patience, experience, hope and faith. 

Our age knows the sorrowful plight of Old Mother Hub- 
bard who went to the cupboard and found it bare, but all 
too few realize that it is a thousandfold greater tragedy to 
have a memory cabinet empty of such souvenirs of life’s 
struggles as St. Paul shows us here. 

The ancient truth of the scriptures still persists: “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” It would be well for us to think about filling up 
some receptacle with recollections and symbols of the times 
when God came very near. We would surely find that He 
would leave for us some patience and experience and hope. 

Perhaps we’d better try now to figure out how to come 
through the fire. We’ll never make it if to us tribulation is 
just tribulation. But once we really believe that difficulties 
are in reality a prelude to hope, and a stepping stone to the 
fuller grace of God, then the danger of bitterness is gone. 
Adversity then forms the steps by which the humble believer 
is led up the heights of character in company with the very 
Son of God. 

For if we are going to speak of mementoes of life, we had 
better take a long look into the cabinet of our Lord. There 
are some drops of sweat that have the color and texture of 
blood—they recall a night in a garden when the agony of 
love’s burden first lay heavy upon Him, when the betrayer 
was on his way, intent on a kiss that did not speak of love. 
Then there is a crown on display—not a crown of glory but 
of thorns telling of the time when an entire populace went 
stark raving mad and bruised the only sane head among 
them; and there are nails and a cross, and a sepulchre burst 
open from the inside—each of these has a story to unfold. 

To come back to ourselves again, can we say as we look 
back over our life: “That was the year I lost my health—I 
took time though to go carefully over my relations with 
God to see if I couldn’t learn what He wanted me to know. 

Is there a souvenir to remind us of the year of the great 
depression when we lost all our hard-earned money—and 
came to know that the Spirit wanted us to learn that there 
is a place to put treasure where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal? 

Are we reminded that in the hour when a loved one 
slipped from our embrace to eternity God came nearer in 
our grief than we had ever noticed Him being before? 

The privilege of tribulation is clearly before us: We are 
to save a divine memento of each and place them all in 
memory’s cabinet so that some day when life again seems 
to have gone amiss we can get them out and look them over. 
If we do, we shall surely find what Christ and St. Paul 
found: that we can glory in tribulation because under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, such adversity has worked 
patience, experience and hope. And surely, “hope maketh 
not ashamed because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Spirit.” 
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FROM CHURCH PAPERS 


What the Editors of Non-Lutheran Journals Select as 
Information for Their Reaaers 


Concerning Winning People—to faith in Christ—the 
Methodist Christian Advocate is critical of the membership 
of that Church. “It must be admitted,” a contributor com- 
ments, “that in the present day there is a distinct recession 
in our evangelistic zeal. In growth we scarcely keep pace with 
the population, and of those who join our churches scarcely 
six in a hundred have any conscious religious experience.” 
Concerning wrong ideas current in the church, the writer 
comments at considerable length and in words that are all 
too specific to permit misunderstanding. From them we 
quote: 


“Many think we are evangelizing when we agitate for more 
wages and less work—pure materialism sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of benevolence. Others think only in terms of the older 
revival technique. Still others would treat the child as Pavlow 
treated his dog—expose him to conditions distantly related to 
religion until he becomes a sort of Charlie McCarthy in respond- 
ing to the conventions of his group. While yet others talk 
stiltedly about school children ‘discovering the function of the 
church,’ 

“In the second place, the spirit of the age has profoundly af- 
fected the church. Instead of insisting that the environment must 
square with the gospel, we have modified the gospel to square 
with the environment. How often do we hear that ‘this age will 
not accept this doctrine or that—and therefore we must change 
the doctrine instead of the age, without even inquiring whether 
said doctrine may possibly be true. The result is a confusion in 
thinking that destroys the theological basis without which there 
never has been and never will be a revival of religion.” 


BAPTIST ANNIVERSARY IN SWEDEN 


“ON THE twenty-first of September of this year,” a writer 
to Minister, a Baptist monthly, states, “the memory of the 
humble beginning of Baptist work in Sweden was cele- 
brated.” The article informs its readers that the first Baptist 
congregation was formed in Sweden ninety years ago. It con- 
sisted of six persons. The missionaries suffered persecution 
for a while, it is charged. (The Folk Church, which is thus 
accused, is the Lutheran.) But after 1866 interference other 
than individual seems to have ceased. The Folk Church 
probably concluded that persecution spread the movement. 
A paragraph synopsizing the Baptist progress reads: 

“Baptists had success in the following years although the small 
churches had a struggle. Some of the ministers were sentenced 
to fines and prison. Of great importance was the founding of a 
seminary in 1866 at Stockholm. This institution began its work 
through the aid of Northern Baptists. They gave us money and 
the man who for forty years was the leader of the work, K. O. 
Broody. Swedish Baptists increased so that in 1868 there were 
201 churches with 7,902 members; in 1890, 524 churches with 
34,814 members; in 1900, 564 churches with 40,759 members and 
259 ministers. The first of January 1938 there were 643 churches 
and 54,090 members.” 


THE HAVOC OF GODLESSNESS 


JupcE Hutu, presiding justice of the New York Juvenile 
Delinquency Court, Manhattan’s foremost juvenile crime 
jurist, says that seventy per cent of the 6,000 delinquency 
cases which annually come before the court are the result 
of dissolute and Godless home environment. He said: “As a 
jurist who judges thousands of crime-broken boys and girls 
each year I know that religious interests for young people 
are essential for their moral welfare and future as worth- 
while American citizens. Religion is necessary to the hap- 
piness of American youth, but it is not enough merely to 
send children to church. Parents must attend church, for 
the child inevitably follows the examples set by its father 
and mother.”—N, L. C. Bulletin. 
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AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


Delegates from Five Lutheran Synods Confer at Racine, Wisconsin 
Reported by Osborne Hauge, N. L. C. News Editor 


STRIKING evidence of the growing opinion that American 
Lutheranism must present a united front if it is to achieve 
the greatest success in its effort to bring a message of hope 
and salvation to a distressed world, was the action of the 
American Lutheran Conference convention in creating a 
Commission on Lutheran Church Unity to study every pos- 
sible approach to closer unity among the general Lutheran 
bodies in America. The fourth biennial convention of the 
Conference was held at Racine, Wis., November 9-11. 

This commission will include in its personnel the Confer- 
ence president, the presidents and two representatives from 
each of the five constituent synods. A comprehensive report 
of its findings and recommendations will be presented during 
the next biennial gathering. 

The Rev. Dr. N. C. Carlsen, president of the United Danish 
Lutheran Church, was named convener of this commission. 

Another significant action of the convention was the adop- 
tion of a resolution pledging the Conference to “further* 
serious consideration” of the report of the Commission on 
Lutheran Co-operative Endeavor—a report specifically con- 
cerned with the promotion of co-operation and fellowship 
among all Lutheran bodies in America. 

Prevailing opinion favored thorough study of the question 
of Lutheran unity. The hope was expressed that the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference may more fully serve as one of 
the unifying agencies within the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

It was stipulated, however, that all considerations of union 
must be in harmony with paragraph 6 of the commission 
report adopted by the 1934 Des Moines convention, which 
states: 


“The American Lutheran Conference respectfully recom- 
mends and urges the selection of a committee on fellowship 
by the respective constituent bodies in order to initiate con- 
ferences with other Lutheran bodies relative to fellowship, 
and to deal with similar commissions selected by other Lu- 
theran bodies. It shall be within the province of each Church 
body, if it so decides, to act jointly with other commissions 
of the American Lutheran Conference so appointed. In any 
ease final approval or disapproval of commission or com- 
mittee recommendations in regard to altar and pulpit fel- 
lowship rests with each individual Church body as far as it 
is concerned.” 


Discussions on the convention floor indicated a keen inter- 
est in the progress of negotiations conducted by commissions 
on relationships representing Lutheran communions. 


Home Mission Endeavor 

Following exhaustive study and discussion of the home 
mission problem the Conference regional committees were 
instructed to devote every effort to the fostering of a “spirit 
of co-operation in home mission work; to make surveys and 
obtain information which shall be submitted to the executive 
committee and made available to participating bodies, to 
prevent friction and duplication in-home mission work, to 
assist in adjustment of controversies which may arise be- 
tween synodical mission agencies in regard to fields.” The 
Conference further decided “that economy and conservation 
of both men and money be effected through merging of small 
or weak missions. .. . In this we are thinking not in terms 
of financial economy alone, but also in terms of the salvation 
of souls and of large Lutheran work.” 


* “Further” because this subject received consideration at the Mil- 
waukee, Des Moines, and Columbus meetings, i 


Conference Will Sponsor Student Work 


The first jointly sponsored office of the Conference is one 
that will be maintained on behalf of student service. The 
Rev. Frederick Schiotz, who undertook the work as student 
secretary on June 1, was formally installed during a public 
service the first evening of the convention. The Conference 
president, the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, read the 
charge which was accepted by Pastor Schiotz. 

The report of the Commission on Young People’s Work 
concerned the rapidly growing interest in Bible Camps 
throughout the Lutheran Church. Gratitude was expressed 
for the vital service being rendered the Church by the 
studies and fellowship of the many synodical and Conference 
camps. The hearty co-operation of all churches was urged. 
The huge success of the Conference youth rally held at 
Minneapolis in 1937 prompted the convention delegates to 
approve the appointment of a committee to arrange for a 
similar national gathering in 1943. 


The Church and Social Relations 


A detailed study of the relationship of the Church and 
labor yielded the expression that the Church of Jesus Christ 
can supply guidance to the conscience of men regarding the 
pressing social problems of the age. 

The following statement of principles relating to present- 
day complicated social relationships was accepted by the 
convention: 


“The cure is in the Gospel of redemptive forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ, which, accepted in faith, takes away 
guilt, makes man a new creature, and enables him to live a 
new life in love to God and his fellowmen. 

“Any adequate answer to the question of right relations 
between employer and employee must recognize the funda- 
mental necessity of changing self-centered and self-seeking 
individuals into men and women who love God, and who love 
their fellowmen as objects with themselves of God’s redemp- 
tive love in Christ Jesus. 

“Any emphasis upon the necessity of individual conver- 
sion and regeneration becomes one-sided unless it is also 
emphasized that the re-born individual cannot live his life 
as a Christian isolated from society but must live it in rela- 
tion to his fellowmen. 

“The Church should not identify itself with any political 
party or political pressure groups, but should assume an 
attitude of awareness with faithful and courageous testimony, 
judging all social movements in the light of God’s Word. It 
is the duty of the Church to enlighten its membership and 
awaken their consciences in order that the will of God may 
be done in the social as well as the private affairs of men. 

“Labor leaders often assert that there is a lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of the Church of the 
problem of labor. This assertion calls for self-examination 
on the part of the Church and repentance in the extent to 
which the charge is true.” 


In an effort to acquire a deeper insight into the pressing 
social problems of the day the Conference voted adoption of 
a resolution “that we take steps to arrange conferences at 
important centers on the relation of the Church to social 
problems, detailed information to be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the executive committee.” 

The Rev. E. E. Ryden of Rock Island, IIL, editor of the 
Lutheran Companion, official English language publication 
of the Augustana Synod, was elected president of the Con- 
ference to serve a term of two years. 

The American Lutheran Conference is a federation of five 
synodical bodies which was formed in 1930. 
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THE COLLECTS OF THE LITURGY 


A Devotional Analysis of the Prayers Used in 
the Chief Service 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Tue Lirurcy begins properly with the Introit for the Day. 
Preceding this, however, is a brief preparatory office dealing 
with confession of the worshipers’ sins. In this office there 
are three prayer forms, one of which strictly speaking is a 
collect. 

At the time of the Reformation, when the Liturgy of the 
Mass was undergoing a revision on the evangelical prin- 
ciples of the movement, the ancient office of the priest’s 
preparation before Mass gradually assumed the form of a 
congregational preparation for divine worship,—namely, an 
Exhortation to confess their sins; the Confession itself, ac- 
companied by a Prayer for Forgiveness; and finally the 
Declaration of Grace, which carried something of the nature 
of an Absolution, but, liturgically speaking, was a formal 
assurance of God’s mercy and love to one truly penitent. 

Eventually this office assumed the forms we now use: 
the English being an excellent translation of the original 
German of the Kirchen Ordnungen (Church Orders): these 
on their part exhibiting marked traces of the Latin office to 
which they are unmistakably related. If a date is interest- 
ing, these German forms run back to as early as 1525 in the 
Reformation period. This much as a historical setting for 
the prayer forms we now consider. 

The little Office of Preparation, if such it may be called, 
is eloquently simple and purposeful. It is not a part of the 
historic Liturgy, but a Reformation adaptation, rather ad- 
dition, and purely preparatory. But it is not out of place, 
nor is it superfluous. It is a blessed enrichment, and recog- 
nizes and actualizes the only way in which devout worship- 
ers presume to approach the Divine Presence. 

After the Invocation, the naming of the Blessed Name in 
which our worship is begun and offered, follows an Exhorta- 
tion to Confession. This, too, is a historic Reformation 
period form. Taking this up, Minister and People mutually 
introduce their common action with the meaningful 
Versicles. Then follows this Form of Confession: 

ALMIGHTY GOD, our Maker and Redeemer, we poor sinners 
confess unto Thee, that we are by nature sin and unclean, 
and that we have sinned against Thee by thought, word, and 


deed. Wherefore we flee for refuge to Thine ite mercy, 
rie and imploring Thy Grace, for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
st. 


This has been spoken of as a “prayer form” simply be- 
cause it is couched in liturgical prayer language. When 
examined a bit slowly (and, by the way, these “forms” 
should always be said by all concerned slowly and de- 
liberately, not hurriedly or glibly, as so often is the case!) 
it will be found to have an Address; a direct Declaration; a 
Blessing Desired; and a Termination: really a majority of 
the component parts of a normal collect! However, that does 
not make this a collect: it remains a liturgical confession. 

The Address is unusual in its content. Almighty God,— 
of course!—the One to Whom the heart is uplifted; Whose 
Name has been named upon us; in Whose Presence we 
stand; Whose holiness and awe-fulness move us to a realiza- 
tion of our littleness, unholiness, and unworthiness. Yet He 
has created us all and all that exists (The Creed, explana- 
tion of Article I; Small Catechism). 

But He also is our Redeemer (The Creed, explanation of 
Article II), the Uplifter of our littleness to blessedness with 
Him; the Rescuer of our loss; the Liberator of our bonds; 
and the Saviour of our lives and souls from that which has 
crept into His creation, and seeks to enthrall us and take 
us from Him,—evil in all its sinful power. 

As we stand before this Holy and Eternal One, we can- 
not but realize what we are and how much that is not His 
or Him is within us and is emanating from us. Therefore 
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the very language we employ,—we poor sinners confess unto 
Thee. We, of course; we of kindred heart, united in seeking 
God’s Presence—We, His creation, His redemption, His 
children. 

Poor does not mean poverty of possessions,—though there 
is poverty of holiness and righteousness!—but in the sense 
of miserable; that is, realizing, mourning, deploring our un- 
happy state: since, this notwithstanding, we know where 
true joy is found, and that we cannot enjoy that when sinful. 

Sinners!—transgressors of God’s will and laws; willful 
individualists; self-made exiles from the peace of holiness. 

Confess, a word meaning full acknowledgment, and the 
actual saying so. Unto Thee,—blessed thought, that we may 
cast ourselves on the mercy of God, our Maker and Re- 
deemer . . “Who hatest nothing that Thou hast made, and 
dost forgive the sins of all those who are penitent.” 

Now note the Confession: that we are by nature sinful and 
unclean, and that we have sinned against Thee by thought, 
word, and deed. This is twofold. How much do we under- 
stand about “original sin” without losing ourselves in the 
mazes of theological discussion? Let us realize simply that 
by nature sin is rampant in us; uncleanness is our condition 
of mind and life simply because of the inheritance of our 
flesh. “In that Adam sinned, we all sinned”—that’s dog- 
matics and true. “Who brought death into this world and 
all our woe”’—that’s poetry,—also true. The Confession 
states the incontrovertible fact,—we are by nature sinful 
and unclean. It is God’s holy purpose to change that nature 
by His own precious provision in and through His Son, so 
that sin will give place to righteousness, and uncleanness 
to holiness (Cf. Article III, explanation; The Creed). “Now 
are we the sons of God.. .”! 

But there is another side to this Confession: we cannot 
hide behind our “original sin,” our “nature,” for we are 
redeemed,—“‘we have been bought with a price.” Yet, we 
still say, must say, we have sinned against Thee by thought, 
word, and deed. This is our whole self, and note the process. 
Thought,—mind, will; the Psalmist so often uses the word 
heart (Cf. for an-example Psalm 51:10) the source and 
seat of our inner compulsions. Word, that which clothes the 
thought in part (Again the Psalmist... “that I sin not with 
my tongue”; and recall what James writes about it!) Deed, 
actualizing the will and word. There is nothing that we can 
hide; no part in us which is not the seat of willful wrong 
or act against God and His holiness. 

The Confession, full and abject, realizes “there is no health 
in us,” and there is no place we can flee to hide it. There 
is but one hope, one salvation: Wherefore we flee for refuge 
unto Thine infinite mercy. Refuge, open to our coming; 
place of safety and protection; welcome, security. Think of 
these: “Whither shall I flee from thy presence .. .” “TI flee 
unto thee to hide me.” “Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my 
soul; O my God, I trust in thee.” “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” But the refuge 
unto which we are fleeing is the infinite mercy of God! “He 
is merciful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” Not to the mercy of man, but 
to the mercy of God; and as He is, so is His mercy . . . “God 
is love”! 5 

Seeking and imploring Thy Grace for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Here is the Talisman of Forgiveness. And 
note immediately that there is no severing comma between 
Grace and for: the for phrase is not a Termination to the 
Confession, but the Reason supreme upon which we are: 
placing our plea for pardon: we are pleading the Merit of 
Jesus. Here is the fulfillment of that precious Address, our 
Redeemer. Here is the certainty of cleansing and the bless- 
ing of acceptance. In this strength true confession is sealed 
and completed. “Seek, and ye shall find; ask, and ye shall 
receive.” Thy Grace, surely forgiveness; but the active 
action of that divine forgiveness is the benediction of God’s 
Spirit entering into and sanctifying the heart. 
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FELLOWSHIP IMPLIES PART- 
NERSHIP 


At THE Thanksgiving service which we attended on No- 
vember 24 the sermon text used by the Rev. Prof. Russell 
D. Snyder was the portion of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 
which begins, “I thank my God in every remembrance of 
you” and which contains the phrase “for your fellowship in 
the gospel.” Dr. Snyder “dwelt” upon the significance of 
fellowship and while so doing, reminded us of the recent 
vogue and prominence of that word in Lutheran circles. In 
the last six months no less than four “declarations” by great 
Lutheran conventions have dealt with relationships among 
us in an effort, it can be assumed, to develop closer fellow- 
ship. First, the Missouri Synod, next the U. L. C. A., then 
the American Lutheran Church, and last the American 
Lutheran Conference had something to say that would ex- 
plain the fact that the Lutheran congregations in the United 
States and Canada are not united into “one holy Christian 
and Apostolic Church.” They all have the Gospel, but in- 
consistent though it may seem to an observer, they do not 
have fellowship in it. At least not officially and not in the 
spirit of service that we think Paul had in mind when he 
wrote to the congregation at Philippi. The Greek word he 
employed is Koinonia. 

The word occurs a score of times in the New Testament, 
first in Acts 2: 42 where Luke employs it to state concern- 
ing the 3,000 that were led to repentance and faith after 
Peter had preached to them—“Thy continued steadfast in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” In some instances 
our King James version of the Bible translates the word 
into communication and into distribution. The dictionary 
we consulted is our basis for stating that fellowship is not 
static: it is active. It contains the warrant for the mutual 
sharing of the grace that has been given us and from which 
we can give to others. The verb corresponding to the noun 
appears eight times in the epistles and in our King James 
Bible it is most frequently translated “partaking.” But here 
also the action of partners is implied. All give and all re- 
ceive because by the Gospel which they believe and pro- 
claim, they have entered into fellowship. : 

To us the phrases “Pulpit Fellowship” and “Altar Fel- 
lowship” are very unsatisfactory, even when given the in- 
terpretation which the distinguished theologian, Charles 
Porterfield Krauth, stated at Galesburg, IIl., at a meeting of 
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the former General Council. He expanded the phrases into 
‘lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachers and Lutheran 
altars for Lutheran communicants.” This Galesburg rule as 
it came to be called has not been favorable to Christian 
humility, co-operation, and fraternity. It is more hierarchical 
than evangelical. The linking of the Lord’s Supper with 
corporate church discipline: that is, the refusal to administer 
this blessed sacrament of divine grace to such as feel the 
need of its benefits and who come repentant and believing, 
in order to maintain a principle, is not authorized by either 
the gospels or by Paul in his letter to the Corinthians. What 
we mean by that assertion is most effectively shown by the 
Middle Age Church’s claim to deprive a people of the min- 
istrations of religion until a ruler had submitted to some 
papal demand. Even though the monarch had offended, it 
was not right to make innocent people suffer. 

To the Galesburg rule as a general principle we do not 
object. The Lord’s Supper was not instituted by our Lord 
as the medium for an expression of ecclesiastical agreement 
and Lutheran preachers are not pilgrims among pulpits. 
But by that very token, our lack of partnership is not cor- 
rectly indicated by the phrases pulpit and altar fellowship. 
What we are unable to attain at present is such a gracious 
valuation of our fellow-Lutheran groups as will impel us 
to give to them and receive from them as partners. 


A SERIOUS NEGLECT 


Tue LuTHERAN is informed by the Department of Statistics 
of the National Lutheran Council, 39 East 35th Street, New 
York, that 763 Lutheran congregations located in the. United 
States have not replied to the United States Census Bureau’s 
request for information. This information is needed for the 
religious census for this decade on which the Census Bureau 
is working. Concerning the situation, our Lutheran bureau 
writes: 


“Today our office received notice from the United 
States Census Bureau that the deadline for returns on 
the 1937 United States Census of Religious Bodies is 
set for December 31, 1938. To date, 763 Lutheran con- 
gregations have not reported, among them being 268 
U. L. C. congregations—a little more than seven per 
cent of the whole. Now unless this state of affairs is 
remedied before the final returns are published, the 
United Lutheran Church will appear seven per cent 
smaller than it actually is.” 


So important a matter must not be neglected; to fail in 
having every congregation of the U. L. C. A. duly and 
properly included in the 1937 Religious Census reflects dis- 
credit on us and misrepresents us as a great church. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


WE RESPECTFULLY but earnestly direct the attention of our 
readers to the portion of the report in this issue of the 
convention of the American Lutheran Conference which is 
headed “The Church and Social Relations.” The series of 
five paragraphs have the merit of blunt declarations of the 
Lutheran tenet of individualism, so far as the grace obtained 
through faith in Christ is concerned. Difficulty seems to us 
to confront the reader when in paragraph four the term 
The Church appears in place of the individual. Who or 
rather what is The Church? (The resolution uses neuter 
gender, It, when referring to the community of believers.) 
Does this entity, The Church, have any medium of influence 
except testimony? May it, to be specific, distinguish among 
church and non-church candidates for civil office? May it 
use the boycott to stop unfair and unjust practises? And 
where it prescribes obligations, as in the marriage covenant, 
the fulfillment of which will be greatly affected by the in- 
dustrial and civic environment in which the family lives, 
what obligations does the Church thereby insure? 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


SOMETIMES a concealed comparison is the best as well as 
the briefest way to display the fallacy of a statement. We 
have become accustomed to a list of excuses for non-attend- 
ance at church services. Really to show up the absurdity 
of most of them a pastor of the United Synod of New York 
published the following in his Sunday bulletin: 


“WHY I DON’T GO TO THE MOVIES—Because my parents 
made me go too often when I was a boy. Because no one 
speaks to me when I am there. Because they always want 
money. Because the manager never visited me in my 
home. Because the people who go there never live up to 
what the movies teach anyway. 

(The above is silly, isn’t it? Of course if we substitute the 
word churchi’.). 5. ).? 


Of Interest to Lutherans 


Across THE Desk found “Thanksgiving week” unusually 
satisfactory: the communications received from brethren 
when not too severely critical are valued for the faults they 
reveal and for the suggestions they imply. But occasionally 
an issue contains so much of outstanding merit as to pro- 
duce letters of praise. The written responses to the anni- 
versary issue (November 23) were numerous and com- 
mendatory. We are happy to publish this praise, not of 
ourselves, but of the writers whose articles made the issue 
possible. There were over forty persons who supplied the 
information carried by the issue. 

Very emphatically we disclaim even the appearance of 
scolding members of the United Lutheran Church who 
neglect to subscribe for THe LUTHERAN. But we do draw 
uncomplimentary conclusions when we hear or read the 
assertion that its contents are not worth reading. 


“Episcopal and Lutheran Union” 


A LAY MEMBER of the church surprised us recently by 
sending a copy of an Episcopal parish paper with the fol- 
lowing paragraph marked: 


“EPISCOPAL AND LUTHERAN UNION? 

“A contributor to a late issue of The Living Church advocates 
the eventual union of the Episcopal and Lutheran Churches. 

“After discussing the common background of the Episcopal and 
Lutheran service he declares: 

“‘There is a righteous passion for reunion in the hearts of 
Christians today. If we are to look beyond Orthodoxy and the 
Old Catholic Churches why not turn to the Lutherans for fel- 
lowship before other Protestants? The family resemblance to 
the world’s seventy millions of Lutherans quickens the im- 
agination.’ ” 


The Living Church is the weekly journal of what is com- 
monly labeled the High Church section of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Just recently it has given considerable 
space to another project—a combination of the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian communions. From Presbyterians to 
Episcopalians would be a step, but combining Lutherans 
and Episcopalians would call for a hop, skip and jump. We 
do not anticipate seeing it occur, but we can understand 
the reference to a “righteous passion for reunion in the 
hearts of Christians today.” Occasionally we permit. our 
minds to inquire speculatively why the Lutherans are not 
more frequently and pressingly invited to join with other 
Protestant groups. Maybe the explanation lies in the ap- 
pearance of preferring isolation to co-operation. Possibly 
we are like some people whose bashfulness takes form in 
aloofness. At any rate, we are reputed to insist on being 
our own regiment in the army of the Lord, or we cannot 
conscientiously march. 

What would happen, we wonder in an amateurish way, 
if the Lutheran Church invited a sister communion to 


confer about re-union? For example; suppose we said to a 
group that became self-conscious and then autonomous four 
hundred years ago in England, “You started doctrinally 
with our ecclesiastical founders. Your separateness was due 
to environment. Perhaps that environment no longer exists. 
Possibly the situation in which we now live and serve the 
Head of the Church calls for common organization. At 
least we might meet and talk over our relations to the Head 
of the Church and His expectations from us.” 

What would happen? Nothing, we deem most probable. 
But we have a small, glimmering, wavering, fitful flame of 
curiosity that refuses to go out until the Lutheran Church 
with its evidences of being truly apostolic and responsive 
to spiritual guidance, issues a direct proposition to a sister 
group and gets an answer. 


Education and Religion 


WIDE AND generally favorable publicity was given by the 
secular press in the latter days of November to the an- 
nouncement that the Catholic parochial schools will make 
instruction in religion a “preferred subject” in their instruc- 
tion. Cardinal Dougherty, whose residence is in Philadel- 
phia, seems to have been the herald of the proclamation: he 
made his communication to the secular press in connection 
with an anniversary celebration of the Catholic University 
at Washington. He promised that the 3,000,000 children of 
school age in the Roman Catholic communion should be 
immunized against such foes of democracy as might resemble 
fascists in Germany and communists in Spain. 

We Lutherans have more in common with the Roman 
Catholics at this time than is usual. In Russia our worship 
was driven into exile, our clergy persecuted and our prop- 
erty confiscated even as was that of the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox congregations. In Germany the 
atheism of communists and the paganism of “Aryan 
Mythists” are opposed by both Lutherans and Catholics. In 
the United States we, too, have seen with alarm the arrival 
of agnostic and materialistic philosophies in our educational 
institutions, many of which have been founded on religious 
principles and endowed with Christian money. We quite 
agree with Cardinal Dougherty that religion is an abso- 
lute essential in the education that preserves and invigorates 
a democracy. 

We are not convinced, however, that the parochial school 
systems to which governments have entrusted education 
have earned the kind of confidence which we in America 
have enjoyed prior to 1910 and which the Lutheran and 
sister Protestant bodies are seeking to restore. Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and several South American states 
entrusted education to the Catholic churches. They did not 
protect the people economically or governmentally. The 
Church seems not to have appreciated sufficiently the obliga- 
tions due man on earth; its own interests blinded it to the 
importance of human desires and to the natural resources 
given by God to satisfy these desires. 

The weakness in the parochial schooling that Catholicism 
has hitherto conducted, except where placed in competition 
with non-parochial schools, has been the lack of independent 
home, religious influence. It seems beyond the power of 
ecclesiastical authority to conserve the restraining in- 
fluences generated in a family where both home and school 
are under priestly control. The American system of free 
schools succeeded for more than a century because religion 
dominated the family and protected children from the 
vagaries of half-baked theorists, spiritual and material. 

We join the cardinal in the plea for religion in education. 
We pledge the Lutheran Church to fervid efforts to restore 
it—in.the home first and thence in the school. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“THOU THAT DWELLEST BETWEEN 

THE CHERUBIM, SHINE FORTH, STIR 
UP THY STRENGTH AND COME. 
STIR UP THY STRENGTH, AND 
COME AND SAVE US.” 


The Lord is ever mindful of His own. 
His promises are sure. Let us be strong in 
our faith. : 


The Lord will come and not be slow, 
His footsteps cannot err; 

‘Before Him righteousness shall go, 
His royal harbinger. 


Truth from the earth like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then; 

And justice, from her heavenly bower, 
Look down on mortal men. 


Rise, God, judge Thou the earth in might, 
This wicked earth redress; 

For Thou art He Who shalt by right 
The nations all possess. 


The nations all whom Thou hast made 

' Shall come, and all shall frame 

To bow them low before Thee, Lord, 
And glorify Thy name. 


For great Thou art, and wonders great, 
By Thy strong hand are done; 
Thou in Thy everlasting seat 
Remainest God alone. 
—J. Milton (cento), 1608-74. 


A PRIMA DONNA 
CHRISTMAS 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Suema Bruce waved cheerfully with a 
smile to match, until the train rounded the 
curve out of sight, and her parents were 
actually on their way to Portland for a 
period including the holidays. Sheila 
wasn't blue, she assured herself as she 
faced the keen December wind and walked 
briskly from the station to the car-line. 
Just before the University Hill car clanged 
around the corner her mother’s close 
friend, Mrs. Whitford, hailed her. 

“They got away all right, Sheila? And I 
can tell by your looks that you're lone- 
some already.” 

“Not exactly lonesome, Mrs. Whitford,” 
protested Sheila. “I just feel—queer. 
There’s a little empty feeling, as if some- 
thing had moved out. But wasn’t it nice 
mother could have the trip with dad? 
And it will be such a treat for Grand- 
mother Bruce to have them there for 
Christmas.. Of course, it will seem funny, 
just Tilda and I rattling around at home.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t rattle around like 
nuts in a shell if I weren’t leaving for Omaha 
to see my brand-new grandson,” declared 
Mrs. Whitford, kindly. “But with so many 
chums—there comes your car, my dear! 
A merry Christmas to you, just the same.” 

As she rode homeward that morning, 
far out past the university campus to- 
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ward the picturesque Chautauqua grounds, 
Sheila reflected that for once she could 
not count on her best friends. Elizabeth, 
her nearest neighbor, had already started 
for Salt Lake City, to spend holidays with 
her grandparents. Irene and her folks 
planned a jolly week in Wyoming at an 
uncle’s ranch, and Mary Jane lived in 
Denver, only sojourning in Boulder while 
attending “prep.” school. 

“But Tilda’s good and faithful, if she 
doesn’t remember how to laugh. She will 
feel and look more forlorn if I mope. Be- 
sides,” Sheila told herself as she hopped 
off the car at her corner, “I told mother 
I meant to have loads of fun, and I will. 
There’s that twenty dollars dad gave me. 
Tll go to Denver and hear a concert or see 
a good play. Tilda wants to see her cousin, 
and we can take the interurban some 
morning whenever we please. There’s 
Tilda at the window now!” 

Tilda, who had been with the Bruces 
ever since Sheila could remember, was a 
quiet sort, and not given to laughter. If 
she had laughed, Sheila would have felt 
as startled as if old granite Mummy up the 
hill suddenly hurrahed. But she smiled as 
she opened the door, and it was as if a 
candle had been lighted within her. 

As usual, Tilda’s idea of cheering peo- 
ple up was simply to feed them well and 
often. She had made a batch of tempting 
brown doughnuts in Sheila’s absence, and 
Sheila enjoyed them with a glass of milk 
in Tilda’s shining kitchen. The first thing 
to do in order to keep that queer, empty 
feeling from getting beyond control was 
to keep very busy. 

“Mary Jane’s going home tomorrow, and 
she wants to take a lot of Christmas 
greens,” Sheila told Tilda over the fourth 
crisp life-preserver. “We’re going to ride 
up the Prospect trail and get some spruce 
and plenty of kinnickinnick vines. Mary 
Jane’s hired a pony, and Billy Ward said 
I might take Pinto. Yes, that old gunny- 
sack will be the thing. I can tie a little 
tree on behind. Then, tomorrow, Tilda, 
well decorate, just as we always do.” 

Sheila was short and deceptively slender, 
but she was a sturdy outdoors girl and 
could chop down trees with any husky 
boy. Tilda looked questioningly out of 
the window toward old Turnip Top. This 
mountain was her infallible weather 
prophet, and just now it wore a thin gray 
veil over its topknot. 

“Going to snow,” reported Tilda as if 
she had consulted the ancient oracle. “But 
maybe not till night. You can still see it. 
But when it’s plum clouded over the 
storm’s on us. My knee’s complaining 
besides, and that’s a sure sign. Don’t you 
girls stay late.” 

A chill, white mist shrouded the sur- 
rounding hills, and the western gateway 
was faintly barred with orange, when 
Sheila rode home, bowered in odorous 
balsam and spruce. 

“We had just a wonderful time,” she 
told Tilda as she kicked off her stout 
mountain boots before a glowing pine-knot 


fire. “We saw lots of rabbits and scared 
up three deer over by Anvil Rock. And I 
saw the little gray, homestead lady out 
gathering wood, Tilda, and asked her down 
to Christmas dinner. Her chubby little 
grandson is with her, too, and I promised 
him a turkey drumstick and the gizzard. 
Isn’t the kinnickinnick lovely this year? 
Loaded with red berries and lots gayer 
than holly. De’ll drape it thick over the 
mantel and down the curtains—” Sheila 
paused to sniff critically. “Do I smell meat 
pie, Tilda?” 

Tilda nodded, a glint in her brown eyes 
steady as a faithful collie’s. “Plenty of 
gravy and baked spuds,” she reassured 
the starving one. “I'll get it on the table 
while you read your letter. It’s from your 
mother’s cousin.” Off she crackled to her 
special domain. Tilda loved starchy things, 
and she always crackled cleanly when she 
moved. 

But she was not to get things on the 
table decently and in order that time. 
Sheila rushed to the kitchen, cheeks 
flushed still rosier, eyes wide with joyous 
excitement. 

“Isn’t it lucky she wrote to me this 
time?” She waved the letter to Tilda. 
“Course, I'm her namesake, but nearly 
always she writes to mother and that’s . 
only once in a blue moon, she’s so busy. 
But if she’d done that this time, we’d have 
forwarded the letter to Portland, and then 
it would have been too late, and Cousin 
Sheila would never have understood—” 

Tilda stared glassily, a dishcloth in one 
hand, a big spoon in the other. “Mercy 
gracious, whatever are you driving at, 
child? Start over and tell it plain, so a 
body can make head and tail of it.” 

A bit impatient at having to retrace her 
steps, Sheila obliged. 

“Well, you know mother’s cousin, Sheila 
Wallace, the singer. One of the most fa- 
mous of the younger prima donnas all the 
critics say. I have a scrapbook of clippings 
and pictures of her. She’s been abroad 
ever so long, so she never has visited us 
here at all. All winter, though, she’s been 
traveling around on a concert tour, and 
now—think of it, Tilda, she’s coming to 
Denver to fill an extra date, and she wants 
to spend Christmas with her home folks! 
Since mother and dad are gone, why, it 
means with me!” 

“Mercy gracious!” Tilda exhausted her 
vocabulary and her bad knee at the same 
time, dropping into the low rocker with a 
thud and a blank expression. 

“Think of it, Tilda! Entertaining a real 
live prima donna!” Sheila urged. 

“Tm a-thinkin’ of it,” said Tilda, look- 
ing as gay as an owl with the earache. 
Then, as a sudden illuminating thought 
came to her, she spoke more hopefully. 
“Well, anyway, she’s just a human woman, 
I guess, prima madonna or not. And she'll 
like good cooking. After living round at 
hotels, it won’t hurt her none to get a 
good, plain meal or two.” Tilda’s logic 
was brightening her up visibly. 

(To be concluded) 
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SNIP INTERFERES 
By Lula Walker 
(Concluded from last week) 


DespPITE rough roads, the first part of the 
fifteen-mile journey was covered in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Then a fine sleet be- 
gan falling and the going became slower 
and more difficult. Harriet started to worry 
about her gas supply. In order to save a 
couple of miles she had turned from the 
main road into a little-used one where 
houses were few and these some distance 
from the road. It would be too far to go 
for gas if she were sure of getting it. 

The windshield became an icy blur that 
reduced visibility to zero, but Harriet, 
leaning from the window, managed to keep 
control of the car. 

Two miles from Brookvale the motor 
came to a stop with a feeble sputter that 
Harriet knew indicated an empty gas tank. 
“Well, here’s where we take a walk,” she 
said as she jumped from the car. Lem 
followed, carefully holding Snip, who 
shivered as the wind struck him. 

“You poor little thing, you’ve got to 
have some clothes on.” Harriet took off 
her sweater and wrapped it carefully about 
the wounded dog. 

“Won’t you need that yourself?” Lem 
asked in surprise. 

“Oh, Ill keep warm walking.” She 
struck out in a brisk pace. But her un- 
lined coat proved little protection against 
the keen wind that sent shivers up and 
down her spine. Beds of sleet stung her 
face. It was hard to keep a footing, for the 
grass along the road had become encrusted 
with ice. But she plodded doggedly ahead. 

When she noticed that Lem was lagging 
behind, she realized that his burden was 
becoming too much for him. She waited 
for him to catch up. “Here, let me take 
Snip for a while,” she offered. Without a 
word, Lem surrendered the dog. 

It was nearly dark when Harriet and 
Lem stood breathless on the steps of Dr. 
Carson’s office. They found the doctor 
locking the door. 

“Here’s an. emergency case for you,” 
Harriet managed to say between gasps. 

“Looks like there came near being 
three,’ he remarked as he lifted Snip from 
Harriet’s aching arms. “Where’s your 
ear?” 

“Down the road a couple of miles. We 
ran out of gas,” Harriet explained. 

In utter weariness, she stretched out on 
the leather couch back of the stove and 
tucked an army blanket around her. Lem 
dropped into a chair and held numb 
fingers to the fire, but his eyes never left 
the door where the doctor had disap- 
peared with Snip. Twenty minutes later 
the door opened and Dr. Carson came in. 
He smiled reassuringly at Lem. 

“Your pal’s going to be all right, young 
fellow, but he doesn’t need another fifteen- 
mile ride tonight. Anyway, I want to keep 
an eye on him for a day or two.” 

Lem’s face brightened, then clouded 
again. “How much will it cost?” he asked. 
Dr. Carson looked at Harriet, then back 
at Lem. 

“Well, Miss Westerfeld has been a 
pretty good friend to me, and since she 
seems to be a friend of yours, we'll just 
forget the charges.” 
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The mention of friendship brought a 
slow red to Lem’s face, but Harriet cut 
short his embarrassment. “Of course, I’m 
paying for this, Dr. Carson,” she said. “I 
suggested bringing the dog here.” 

“We'll settle that out of court—some- 
time when the weather’s better. You two 
hop into my car and I'll take you out to 
your stranded bus after we get a can of 
gas and some doughnuts and hot coffee.” 

After Dr. Carson had refilled the tank 
of Harriet’s car and helped put on the 
chains, Harriet turned toward home. 

“About that rock,’ Lem began awk- 
wardly, “I guess you think I done that on 
purpose.” 

“And didn’t you?” Harriet’s voice 
thinned with returning anger. 

“No. I was huntin’ in that field north 
of the schoolhouse and was walkin’ along 
close to the hedge when a rabbit run out 
from a corn shock and went under the 
hedge. I peeped through and when I saw 
he was too close to the schoolhouse for 
me to shoot, I crawled under and picked 
up a rock and throwed at him. When it 
missed and went in at the window, I knew 
you’d think I done it on purpose, so I 
started back in such a hurry I stumbled 
over the gun and then’s when it went off 
and hurt Snip.” 

“Then you didn’t fire the gun?” Harriet 
asked incredulously. 

“Oh, no. I was pretty scared, all right, 
but I guess you’d of been, too, if it had 
gone off that close when you wasn’t ex- 
pectin’ it.” 

“Yes, I think I would.” She smiled. 

“I don’t wonder you thought I throwed 
the rock, I been doin’ so many things I 
oughtn’t.” 

Harriet was silent. They had reached 
the Hardy farm when she spoke again. 

“Perhaps we'll understand each other 
better from now on,” she said a bit self- 
consciously. 

“Sure.” Lem’s voice had an odd catch 
in it. “I can’t pay you for this.” He climbed 
out of the car. “But maybe I can help 
some down at the schoolhouse, sweepin’ 
or buildin’ fires.” 

“Thank you, Lem. I’ll remember that. 
We'll go after Snip Sunday,” she said, 
matter-of-factly. 

Twenty minutes later Harriet sat with 
her feet perched comfortably on the warm- 
ing rail of Mrs. Munson’s wood heater and 
explained the cause of her delay. Mrs. 
Munson drew in her breath sharply. 

“So you could do all that,” she ex- 
claimed, “for a boy who’s caused you 
nothing but trouble!” 

Harriet looked up in quick surprise. 

“Oh, I know you haven’t said anything, 
but I hear a few things, even if I haven’t 
got a chick or child in school!” 

“I think Lem’s going to turn over a new 
leaf, Mrs. Munson.” 

“He'll probably need to turn a whole 
book of ’em,” the older woman remarked 
as she turned toward the kitchen. 

Harriet smiled, then leaned forward as 
if suddenly remembering something. From 
her purse on the table she drew an en- 
velope marked “Board of Education.” 
Quietly she opened the stove door, dropped 
the envelope onto the fire, and watched 
until it was a curl of flame. 

—The Epworth Herald. 
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DECEMBER 
By Maude F. Mumma 


Catm Decemser! Christmas month! 
And month of soft white snow; 

The month when firesides’ cozy nooks 
With bright red embers glow . 


The month of joy untold to all, 
The morth above all others; 
Ween all the world should now unite, 
And love all men as brothers. 
—The Southern Churchman. 


PEACE—GOODWILL 


May THIS spirit permeate your very 
being. 

Is your heart full of the Christmas? We 
mean the true Christmas, the joy of a 
Saviour born. 

There is so much to occupy our minds 
at this time that we overlook the one 
thing which brings us peace and joy. 

While at your daily tasks or with your 
family, form the habit of singing the beau- 
tiful hymns and carols, so that the chil- 
dren will learn to think them the very 
best part of Christmas. Then in buying 
toys, remember that we are praying for 
peace in this war-torn world. 

Omit the toy soldiers and cannon and 
guns and tractors, or anything suggesting 
war. There are so many wonderful toys 
which will bring just as much happiness 
and not be breeders of warfare. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Fruit Sponce. One tin of apricots, six 
sponge cakes, and a small jar of cream. 
Place a layer of the fruit in a glass dish, 
cut the sponge cakes in halves, and repeat 
the layers until all is used. Whip the 
cream and pile it on the top.” 


WILD GEESE IN FLIGHT 
By Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


FAREWELL, oh wild things flying south 
In vulnerable wedge, yet sharp as steel: 
One watches you who knows your need, 
One envies you, who knows the feel 
Of chill that strikes and strikes again 
The heart unarmored for the thrust, 
And unprepared to soar above 
The comrade earth, the brother dust. 


Farewell, oh wind-smooth breasts and 
swift: 
Take this my longing in your flight— 
Let it be voiceless, lost, forgot 
In the dark shade of some far height. 
—Selected. 


SMILES 


“A NEAR-SIGHTED man accompanied his 
wife to a portrait gallery. ‘That’s the 
ugliest portrait I’ve ever seen!’ he cried, 
striving vainly for a better view of the 
abomination. 

““Come away, you silly!’ replied his wife. 
‘That’s a mirror!’” 
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SIN OF COVETOUSNESS 


The Commandment Declares and Scripture Emphasizes the 
Sin of Coveting 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 20: 17; Luke 12: 13-21; I Timothy 6: 6-10 
The Sunday School Lesson for December 11 


Covetinc is not a bad word in itself, 
and to covet does not label a man as sin- 
ful. But the trouble is in the spirit of 
mind and heart that centers the coveting 
on. wrong things, or on good things in a 
wrong way. To covet is not to do a thing 
but to have an earnest desire to do it. So 
if what is desired is good, the coveting is 
good; but if the object is bad then the 
coveting is bad. Something further must 
be said in the form of a question: What 
is the purpose stimulating the coveting? 
What use is to be made of the coveted 
thing, if it should be gained? Paul was 
safeguarding Christians in this matter when 
he admonished them to “covet earnestly 
the best gifts.” He might have gone be- 
yond that and added that they should be 
sure to employ “best gifts” for ends in 
harmony with their high and holy calling 
as Christians. 

But the sin of covetousness is in the 
attitude of mind and heart that suppresses 
the sense of right and wrong and, were it 
not for the fear of being caught and pun- 
ished for it, would get what is coveted. 
One man covets your property but is afraid 
to steal it; another man is not afraid, and 
steals what he covets. In both cases the 
coveting is the same and in both cases 
the coveters are equally sinful. 


What Coveting Is 


Coveting is wanting something we do not 
have and worrying about not having it 
till we are on the point of getting it even 
by unfair means. With it develop envy 
and hatred of the one possessing what we 
cannot have. Often the next step is to 
lay plans to dispossess the owner and take 
over what he has and claim it and use it 
as our own. Coveting cannot be kept 
secret. Sooner or later it will induce the 
coveter to be sinful in deed. The thief 
covets before he steals; the adulterer 
covets before he besmirches himself with 
impure acts; the false witness covets and 
tries lying to accomplish his ends. As a 
matter of fact sinful deeds can be traced 
. to covetousness. Covetousness takes on 
many forms, but ultimately it is a sin 
against God. It is the cause involved in 
the sad story of the Garden of Eden. It is 
the impulse that made David drop to a 
low moral level. It made Judas its victim. 
It had part in the crucifying of Jesus. 

Coveting is such an easy sin; it is ever 
ready for our use. About the hardest test 
we meet is to keep free from covetous- 
ness. It is no wonder that God included 
commandments against coveting, though 
He covered the moral law with ten com- 
mandments; coveting dare not be ignored 
by us as a sin, since God made so much 
of it. 

What Coveting Does 


Jesus saw what it was doing in a family, 
and related the parable of a rich agricul- 


turist whose coveting made him lose his 
sense of values to show a covetous brother 
how foolish he was in reckoning an 
“abundance of things” as the chief goal 
for living. Maybe the complaining brother 
had a grievance against his selfish brother. 
Possibly the local courts were corrupt and 
did not give him justice. Jesus did not 
meddle in these matters. His concern was 
the life of the inquirer. He wanted him 
to realize that his life’s true value did 
not depend on possessing property. He 
could rise above the sordid level that rates 
a man’s life in terms of his money. Jesus 
did not want the man’s coveting to ruin 
him by leading him to sinful means to 
force the property away from his brother. 
Coveting does too much that is harmful 
for us to tolerate it. Of course, it takes 
diligent watching to keep covetousness 
out of our thinking. It seems to be the 
normal thing to covet. Why should others 
be more prosperous than we? Why should 
we have less than our neighbors? Coveting 
may be natural, but it does too many 
harmful things for us to let it rule us. 


Where Coveting Leads 


Covetousness may become a driver, but 
at the start it is a sly but steady and de- 
termined leader. When a man yields to 
coveting he heads in the same direction 
with it; he goes its way; he follows it. 
Temptations, snares, foolish and hurtful 
lusts—followed by destruction and per- 
dition—are not a desirable course; but 
Paul was sure that covetousness leads 


THINK OF THESE 


UNCHECKED coveting leads to repugnant 
doings; no man can be sure of his conduct 
if he lets coveting have a place. 


When coveting is an unholy desire, it 
is likely to end in indecent acts. 


Family bonds are not strong enough to 
resist covetousness. 


A man’s life suffers when its supreme 


purpose is possessing an abundance of 
things. 


Eating, drinking, and being merry may 
be a man’s life goal, but of him Jesus 
says, “Thou fool.” 


Contentment comes from having what 
we want or from not wanting more than 
we have. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
The ieee and Tenth Commandments. Ex. 


The Sin of Covetousness. Luke 12: 13-21. 
A Root of All Evil. I Tim. 6: 6-10. 
. Greedy for Position. Matt. 20: 20-28. 
Judas Sells His Friend. Matt. 26:14, 15. 
- Ahab’s Covetousness.. I Kings 21: 1-20. 
Warning Against Greed. Prov. 28: 16-25. 
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through it step by step. Paul’s observa- 
tion made him sure that all covetousness 
that is leading in the wrong direction is 
the result of inordinate love for money. 
Wanting money is not condemned, but to 
love it above all else is, because of the 
dire effect of it on ambition and purpose 
and practice. If the love of money con- 
trols, then the finer virtues of life are 
suppressed. There is not much chance for 
faith to survive if love for money is en- 
throned. The warning of Paul is that the 
end of the reign of the love of money is 
to be pierced through with many sorrows. 
Not much of worth can abide in a man 
whose life is subject to avarice and covet- 
ousness. Coveting is too much of a risk. 
It insidiously leads to deplorable condi- 
tions. The coveting man is never con- 
trolled by the highest ideals of Christian 
life, unless his coveting is centered around 
coveting only the best things and safe- 
guarded by a determination to secure what 
he covets in none but a righteous way. 


CAN IP 


OpporRTUNITY and need join in granting 
individuals a place in the work of the 
school. None need be bothered about the 
answer to his question, “May I?” for the 
reply will surely be affirmative if the in- 
quirer is sincere. But a second question 
is even more vital. The privilege alone 
does not open the door to a prospective 
worker; he must possess the qualification 
and the willingness to undertake the work. 
Unless he knows how and is ready to put 
his best into it, his question, “Can I?” will 
get a negative answer. 

So, in spite of the great need for work- 
ers, the school must wait for those who can 
do the work. Nothing is more short- 
sighted than to allow one who cannot 
to undertake work for which he is not 
qualified. This is the second vital ques- 
tion each church school adult should ask 
concerning himself. The first is, “May I?” 
Others answer that for him. The second 
is, “Can I?” He, first of all, must answer 
this for himself, though what others know 
of his ability and preparation must have 
a share in the final answer. 

It is not going far enough to say that 
church school workers are born and not 
made. Recognition of the innate ability of 
persons must be given; this fact does des- 
ignate some as more promising than others, 
but of itself it is not a sine qua non of 
fitness. It is the developed ability, the 
trained ability, that must be reckoned on . 
before it may be said to anyone, “Yes, you 
can have this work to do.” With equal 
discrimination and self-evaluation must 
each one reckon his own fitness for a task 
before he may say to himself confidently, 
“I can do this.” 

All of us should be as adept in discern- 
ing what we cannot do as what we can do. 
Many a worker has been saved for what 
he is doing because he realizes that he 
cannot do something else, though he be 
urged to do it. Nothing is more em- 
barrassing than to find oneself responsible 
for a task he knows he cannot do; espe- 
cially is this true if he should have said, 
“I know I cannot meet, this demand.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SECURITY IN OLD AGE 
Psat 71: 9-19 


Our topic has been chosen with a 
thought to the December emphasis of the 
Calendar of Special Days and Seasons. 
During Advent, Ministerial Pensions are 
stressed. Do you clearly understand the 
Calendar of Special Days and Seasons? 
It is sometimes called the Calendar of 
Causes. This calendar assigns the general 
causes supported by the United Lutheran 
Church to special days or seasons of the 
Church Year. We usually begin the year 
with September, the time that church work 
resumes activity after the summer let- 
down. September is Parish Education 
Month, a whole month spent in stirring up 
interest in the Sunday school and the 
other educational agencies. October 15 to 
November 15 is set aside for emphasis on 
the work of the Board of Social Missions. 
So the plan is developed through the year. 

It is a thrilling picture of unified power 
to every congregation with all its or- 
ganizations, including the Luther League 
of course, thinking about praying for and 
giving to the same cause at the same time. 
Just now the cause is Ministerial Pensions. 
Therefore our topic. 


The Pension Family 
At the Baltimore Convention of the 
U. L. C. A. the following report was made 
as to the number receiving aid: 


Retired Ministers 165 
Disabled Ministers ... 55 
NVWARLOW Si vesceassasccsesserretssece 568 
ROTATE TIT oc ipccseacesschovscssseectsste 157 
Missionaries (Women) 6 

The Pension Family ............ 1,133 


It should make us ashamed to name the 
amount of the pension. Pastors receive $300 
per year and their widows receive $200 
per year. But even with this pittance our 
Board of Pensions and Relief does not 
have enough income to pay the annual 
bill. By action of the last convention the 
Board is authorized to run a deficit in 
order to pay at least that much to each 
pensioner. When we think of the average 
years of service, at usually a very low 
salary, certainly no pastor could be 
charged with entering the ministry in 
order to have a secure old age. 


Typical Cases 
From a folder prepared by the Board 
the following cases have been culled. They 
are not unusual, but typical. 


a 

He is a minister. 

He was injured five years ago by an 
automobile while returning from his 
church and has had five operations. He 
now wears a body brace and suffers con- 
tinually. 

He has three girls in school and one 
boy who should be in school, but is work- 
ing to help support the family. 


He is one of the fifty-five disabled min- 
isters we should help. 


2 

She is a widow. 

She buried her husband after a long 
period of illness, also a daughter fifteen 
years of age. 

She has four children dependent upon 
her—the youngest less than two years old. 

She has almost no income. You can un- 
derstand what the pension means to her. 


3 

He is a minister with forty-five years 
of service. 

His salary ranged from $450 to $1,290 
during this period of time. 

He has no property—no other income 
but what he receives from the Board. 

He and his wife are entirely dependent 
upon this Board and there are many others 
in a similar position. 


4 

He is a.young minister. 

He served the Church only one year 
after years of preparation for his work. 

He was stricken with tuberculosis fol- 
lowing an attack of scarlet fever. 

He is improving slowly—but steadily. 

We must do our part to help him to 
return to a life of usefulness. 


5 

In a small town there lives a pitifully. 
crippled girl—the orphan daughter of a 
Lutheran pastor. Through illness, paralysis 
and the loss of her father when she needed 
him most, her life has been one of sorrow 
and tragedy. The rest of her days must 
be spent in an invalid’s chair, but while 
still able, she sells magazines to supple- 
ment the thirteen cents a day which our 
Church can give her. Are we doing enough 
for her? 

6 

Secretary Hodges describes a visit he 
made to one of his pensioners, a pastor’s 
widow. 

“It was a bleak day in February. She 
received him in her sleeping room—all 
that she had. He found her huddled over 
a tiny wood fire, a threadbare street coat 
clutched around her chilled body, with 
fingers bent with toil and rheumatism. 
Her pension, eighty-three cents per day, 
is her only income now. She knows that 
serious illness will make her an object of 
charity. 

“Yet her face lit up as she told him of 
her young son who works each afternoon 
in a store, that he may go to school in the 
mornings, preparing for the ministry.” 

Are we doing what we ought to help? 


Relief 
Where the gifts of the Church make it 
possible, special grants are given to some 
of the neediest cases. Would it not be 
great if every Luther League would send 
in a special gift for this purpose? To feel 
that we had given added cheer to some 


aged or ailing pastor, or to some pastor’s 
widow fighting her battle for self-respect- 
ing existence, certainly would make our 
own Christmas the happier. 

Of course you should consult your pas- 
tor about such a gift but he will be glad 
to tell you how to send it in. Put some 
unfortunate family from the parsonage on 
your Christmas list this year. 


Weekly Offerings 


Do you also remember when you place 
your weekly offering in the benevolence 
side of your envelope that only eleven 
and three-quarter cents out of every dol- 
lar go to Ministerial Pensions? Not much, 
is it? If it were not for endowment funds, 
pensions could not be paid. And en- 
dowments do not pay a very large return 
any more. If we want to do something 
constructive for Ministerial Pensions and 
for the rest of the causes that receive our 
apportionment dollars, see to it that your 
church pays its apportionment in full. 


Social Security 

This is a day when we think in the terms 
of social security. There is an increasing 
belief that the government should look 
after the aged and unfortunate citizens. 
Social security means that society secures 
or insures the future of each person. So 
far pastors have not been included in the 
plan of our government. In other employ- 
ment a certain percentage of the wages or 
salary of each employee is set aside for a 
pension and an additional amount is added 
by the employer. There have been plans 
considered for a somewhat similar ar- 
rangement in the Church. The pastor 
would pay a percentage of his salary and 
the Church would add a like amount. 
But such a plan has not appealed to the 
United Lutheran Church. The Baltimore 
Convention seemed definitely to favor a 
regular pension plan. But a large increase 
in income will be necessary and that very 
soon, otherwise the endowment funds of 
the Board will be spent through deficit. 

It is only the exceptional pastor who 
ever can lay by any considerable savings 
for the future. The depression raised havoc 
with the savings of the pastors as well as 
with all savings. The average salary is 
very low. The demands on the pastor are 
constant. Only those who have lived in a 
parsonage can know how constantly the 
pastor’s hand must go into his pocket. No 
worthy cause ever misses him. No worth- 
less dead-beat ever misses a chance to 
prey on his good nature. If he has chil- 
dren he is eager to educate them, and 
almost always does. No sacrifice is too 
great for this. He must dress well enough 
to associate with people who could buy 
and sell him many times over. He has 
little opportunity to secure his own future. 
The Church, to which he has given his 
life, must consider his future in its pro- 
gram. Let us do our part. 

* * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 18. 

Next topic, “Christmas Program.” 
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“BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


FACTS THAT UNDERGIRD LIFE 


By Paul E. Scherer, D.D., LL.D. Harpers, 
New York. Pages 181. Price, $1.50. 


All preachers should read Dr. Scherer’s 
“Facts that Undergird Life.” Teachers of 
English and lovers of poetry, too, would 
profit, for here is a volume of sermons 
unique in style, penetrating in insight, 
powerful in appeal. 

These sermons were radioed over Amer- 
ica. There are twenty-nine of them, 
grouped under these five general topics— 
Speaking of Life—With Regard to Myself 
—Above the Noise of Selfish Strife—If 
That Should Ever Happen to Me—As a 
Matter of Fact. 

As one studies these sermons, several 
facts stand ferth—strikingly so. First, Dr. 
Scherer uses a text. There is no covering 
over of a text, or no neglect of announc- 
ing a text and then suddenly springing it 
on the congregation as one would make a 
midnight attack on an enemy. Dr. Scherer 
uses a text as a basis for his theme, and 
out of theme and text grows a sermon. 
The method some use of taking a theme 
from a graveyard, or out of literature or 
science and then toward the end suddenly 
exploding the announcement that there 
really is a dim idea of a text back of all 
that has been said is only playing around 
with the great business of preaching. Dr. 
Scherer takes a text, lets the congrega- 
tion know he has one and then uses it. 

Dr. Scherer also has outlines in his ser- 
mons. Some preachers are more afraid of 
outlines than aborigines of spirits in in- 
animate rocks. While an outline need not 
stand forth like an amputated thumb, it 
does give the congregation convenient 
memory pages. The sermon—‘“The Risk of 
Prayer”—shows us that the risk is: (1) 
Seeing yourself as you are; (2) Risk grow- 
ing more like Jesus; (3) Seeing that God’s 
will, not your own, is done. In “The 
Mystery of the Cross,” this outline is de- 
veloped—The Mystery of Sin—Human As- 
surance in the Face of Sin, and the Mys- 
tery of Human Responsibility before that 
assurance. It takes time and thought to 
make clear-cut outlines, and Dr. Scherer 
has such outlines. 

Dr. Scherer is also a wizard with words. 
Much attention has been given to the way 
things are said. His style is graphic. At 
times, by the turn of a phrase, you are 
easily won to his point of view. A clergy- 
man has no more right to throw a hodge- 
podge of ideas poorly expressed before an 
audience than has an artist to throw a paint 
bucket at a canvas and exhibit it in some 
salon as a work of art. Dr. Scherer gets 
results by the use of simple words. The 
bombastic display made in some sermons 
by the use of a ponderous vocabulary is 
as disagreeable as a woman with too much 
rouge on her face. Dr. Scherer jumps that 
pedantic grave as he uses simple words. 
He is a master in the use of proper Eng- 
lish and for that reason, if no other, every 
clergyman and many teachers should pos- 
sess this volume of sermons. 

Dr. Scherer’s sermons also show wide 
reading. There has been no status quo 
through these years for him, but he has 


advanced and has kept up with the prog- 
ress of things. His sermons indicate he has 
neither “died at the top,” nor was satisfied 
with the top-heavy funneling of several 
years of theological training. He has kept 
his heart and mind alive to the heartbeats 
of a half-crazed world. 


There are some things with which you 
will disagree, to be certain, but is a sermon 
of much value if it does not arouse your 
soul, even at times to opposition? In Dr. 
Scherer’s “Man’s Challenge to God,” he 
falls in with a specious sort of reasoning 
and takes a slant at the Constitution. While 
the appeal is finally to God’s truth, there 
is yet much in the past which has come 
close to God’s truth and which we need 
today. Then perhaps the heart of the Cross 
might be stressed a little more. Some- 
times, we wonder if radio preaching does 
not rob a preacher of a directness and ex- 
plicitness which he might like to use. 
After all, it is splendid to speak of the 
Mystery of the Cross, and then see Him 
“Walk off, with eyes wide open as He did, 
into the yawing mouth of the Thing,” and 
to see “the limp, torn body of the Cru- 
cified,” but the great impressive fact is 
that of a Saviour’s Blood being shed as 
the way of forgiveness. Perhaps, it is too 
much to expect a clear-cut emphasis 
through radio preaching on the Atonement, 
but a Saviour dying is the heart of the 
“mouth of the thing.” 

Anyway, here is a volume of sermons, 
not of cant phrases and an unending flow 
of pretty words, but sermons with social 
and religious challenges and put forth in 
a way to hold the attention of almost any 
audience. They are so directed to the prob- 
lems of today that the average man or 
woman will find them helpful in facing 
life’s tasks. Clergymen, especially, should 
have this volume, for one who wishes to 
grow must read much and often how other 
ministers meet their problems through 
sermonic methods. It will be most worth 
while for anyone to take this volume of 
sermons by one of America’s most loved 
and capable preachers and peruse it for 
hours at a time. His last message, “Now 
About the Church,” is alone worth the 
price of the volume. G. E. Swoyver. 


PASTORAL ADVENTURE 


By Clarence Herbert Reese. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. Price, $1.75. 


Pastors should enjoy reading this book. 
The author gives an account of more than 
twenty-five years in the gospel ministry. 
He is at present the rector of St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, where he 
has served since 1919. He relates the 
events of his early life, his struggles to 
secure a college and theological educa- 
tion, the beginnings of his pastoral min- 
istry as assistant to rectors in large Wash- 
ington parishes, and his ministerial labors 
in Texas. Several chapters are given to 
an account of his service as chaplain dur- 
ing the World War, in which field he rose 
to high position. The last chapters are de- 
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voted to his experiences in his present 
field at St. Matthew’s. 

It is always refreshing to read of the 
successful labors and unusual experiences 
of another servant of the Lord. The story 
told by Dr. Reese is written in a free and 
informal style, and should prove both in- 
teresting and helpful to its readers. In 
the last chapter he pays a glowing tribute 
to the Lankenau Hospital, which has had 
such close Lutheran affiliations. He says, 
“IT am greatly indebted to the Lankenau 
Hospital. . . . In their clinic and hospital 
they handled hundreds of cases for me 
almost, or entirely, free of cost... . If I 
were a Lutheran pastor they could not 
possibly show me more courtesies, nor 
help me more effectively in my work.” 

P. D. Brown. 


MORE CHAPEL TALKS 


By Elbert Russell. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville. Pages 222. Price, $1.50. 


The author is Dean of the School of Re- 
ligion of Duke University. He enjoys an 
enviable and deserved reputation as a 
counselor of youth. While certain aspects 
of his philosophy are not in harmony with 
Lutheran theology, nevertheless, his Talks 
bring his hearers face to face with Jesus 
and encourage the culture of personal re- 
ligion. He skillfully makes the truths of 
the Gospel bear upon the problems of the 
individual, as well as the social problems 
of our day. He succeeds admirably in 
making God real. He packs much truth 
into few words. His talks, though brief, 
are “meaty.” His style is captivating and 
one can readily imagine that young peo- 
ple, wistful for light and assurance, hear 
him gladly and profit greatly by hearing 
him 


The alert pulpiteer has here a treasure 
chest of sermon suggestions. 
Epwin Mott. 


CHRISTMAS 
Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Pub- 
lished by Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Price, paper cover, 
$1.00; cloth cover, $2.00. 


Volume VIII of this American Annual 
of Christmas Literature and Art is now 
available. Those who have seen the other 
seven volumes will need no introduction 
to this work of art and literature, but will 
find this issue up to the standard of the 
other volumes. There are articles, stories, 
carols, poetry, art illustrations in color 
and nine splendid studies in color photog- 
raphy, all dealing with or appropriate for 
Christmas. Among the authors are the 
names of Elsie Singmaster, Zona Gale, 
O. P. Kretzmann, Madeleine Sweeny 
Miller, Grace Jewel Jensen, and Frances 
Grimstead; among the poems are selections 
from the pen of Grace Noll Crowell, Carl 
Sandburg, Lucy King Smith, Francis 
Thompson; among the illustrators are 
Regina von Glaetzne Kolneau, Cyrus Run- 
ning, Lee Mero, and John Ellingboe. The 
editor has chosen well and the volume is 
a worth-while addition to any public or 
private library. M. G. Horn. 
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THE CHURCH AND MOTION 
PICTURES 


By Dr. George Dorn, Hollywood, Calif. 


For SEVERAL months I have reported to 
Tue LUTHERAN on request estimates on 
current pictures from Hollywood. The 
comments of the readers have been gratify- 
ing. Only such pictures as I felt had moral, 
esthetic and entertaining value have been 
listed. These estimates have been based 
largely on the reports of nine pre-viewing 
boards. Some were pre-viewed by me or 
my representative in person. Not all pic- 
tures pre-viewed have been listed. Criti- 
cism has been directed to the Will Hays’ 
office as well as to the producers in ques- 
tion. 

There is great concern on the part of 
the major studios to use this great medium 
of influence in a constructive way. 

In the short period of thirty-six years, 
the motion picture has become the great- 
est medium of expression and the chief en- 
tertainment of the peoples of the world. 
85,000,000 is the weekly attendance in the 
United States alone and in the world 
250,000,000. The Church cannot afford to 
be aloof to this great medium. It should 
ever keep an interesting and understand- 
ing eye on all of its products. It should 
speak, not only in criticism but also in 
praise. It should be cognizant of the fact 
that motion pictures have become a force 
in the lives of young people. Truthful- 
ness, justice, patriotism and parental re- 
spect are being emphasized more and 
more. There should be closer co-opera- 
tion between the Church and the industry 
to the end that better pictures worthy of 
praise may be produced. 

Only by such co-operation can we keep 
out the efforts of some to utilize the cinema 
for the spread of ideas antagonistic not 
only to traditional Christian morality but 
to all religion. It must be ever alert to 
oppose the efforts of those who would 
make motion pictures an agency for the 
dissemination of false standards of life 
and atheistic doctrines. The stewards of 
the motion picture industry have a great 
responsibility. 


Do You Know That— 


Enough film is handled in one week by 
the film exchanges in this country to en- 
circle the world seven times. 

There are approximately 66,000 motion 
picture theatres in operation throughout 
the world with an estimated weekly at- 
tendance of 250,000,000 people. The weekly 
attendance in this country is 85,000,000. 

Hollywood rates next to Washington as 
a center of news in the country. Some 
100,000 words a day are sent out of Holly- 
wood by telegraph and mail by 304 cor- 
respondents of syndicates, newspapers and 
magazines. 

78,000 pieces of literature are examined 
for story material suitable for use an- 
nually. 

A major studio consumes in one year 
enough electrical current to light 33,000 
homes nightly for the same period. 

The first motion picture theatre opened 
in Los Angeles April 2, 1902. 

The first talking picture appeared Oc- 
tober 6, 1927, starring Al Jolson, in “The 
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Jazz Singer,” a Warner Brothers Produc- 
tion. Charles S. Althouse, a sound tech- 
nician, son-in-law of the late Rev. C. R. F. 
Fetters of Telford, Pa., and a member of 
Hollywood Lutheran Church, was loaned 
to them by the Victor Company of Cam- 
den, N. J., for this first venture. 


Estimates of Pre-views 

1. Hard to Get. Warner Brothers. Ex- 
uberant, well acted and directed. Amus- 
ing throughout. Family. 

2. Submarine Patrol. 20th Century-Fox. 
A vivid portrayal of submarine chasers 
during the World War. Emphasizes 
methods used to train characters. Facts 
pounded home with a laugh. Com- 
petent direction with an excellent cast. 
Family. 

3. The Young in Heart. Selznick Inter- 
national. A gay, charming, refreshing 
comedy with a message of regenera- 
tion. Deftly handled by an excellent 
team. Family. 

4. Brother Rat. Warner Brothers. A mil- 
itary school play. The title is mislead- 
ing. Certain elements in the plot place 
it in the mature classification. Other- 
wise, family. 

5. A Man to Remember. R-K-O. An in- 
timate and appealing portrayal of a 
small town doctor. Very human and 
understanding. Worth seeing. Family. 

6. Men With Wings. Paramount. A ro- 
mantic history of aviation from begin- 
ning to the present. Technicolor photog- 
raphy. Expertly directed. A bit long. 
Family. 

7. Listen Darling. M-G-M. A refreshing 
social comedy. Not a pretentious pro- 
duction, yet played and directed with 
fine understanding. Good entertain- 
ment. Family. 

8. The Citadel. M-G-M (Produced in 
England). An extremely interesting 
and thought-provoking social drama. 
Superior photography and direction. A 
devoted wife adds to the human inter- 
est of the picture. Mature. 

9. Just Around the Corner. 20th Century- 
Fox. A clever story of depression days 
with America’s little princess, Shirley 
Temple, as the chief attraction. Family. 


POTTSTOWN CONGREGA- 
TION’S REPLIES TO 
QUESTIONS 


Pastor Luther A. Krouse Inquires as to 
Presence and Absence at Church 
Services 


Tue Rev. Luther A. Krouse is pastor of 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Pottstown, 
Pa. Pottstown has a population of some 
20,000 people, and Emmanuel Church in 
1938 reported as its membership 1,546 con- 
firmed members, of whom 1,150 communed 
and 1,400 contributed. Apparently the at- 
tendance at the evening services was not 
satisfactory to Pastor Krouse, and he un- 
dertook to find out why the people did not 
come. The results of his queries, which 
he headed “honest confessions,” were re- 
ported and analyzed at evening services 
during the month of November. Novem- 
ber 6 the confessions of 174 people as to 
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why they were not in church on Sunday, 
October 23, was the theme of the sermon. 
The following three Sunday nights were 
used to present “the confessions of 167 
people as to why they were in church on 
Sunday, October 23; “an analysis of the 
confessions of seventy-two young people 
under twenty-five years of age as to what 
they did the previous Sunday night”; and 
finally the “honest confessions of five 
Pottstown people who have no church 
connection whatsoever.” 

The pastor’s inquiries and the replies 
attracted the attention of the editor of the 
Pottstown Mercury. In that journal’s issue 
of November 8 the editorial was as follows: 


THE CHURCH FOLKS CONFESS 


“Pastor Luther A. Krouse, head of Em- 
manuel Lutheran congregation, recently 
inaugurated a canvass of persons who 
failed to attend a service Sunday, October 
23. Confessions of delinquency were sub- 
mitted by 174 members. 

“The replies were honest; they were un- 
usually frank. Some of them were amusing 
and others serious and compelling. 

“For instance the person who wrote, ‘I 
find Charlie McCarthy more interesting 
than the sermons,’ hurled a challenge that 
should not be overlooked. One confesser 
said, ‘The choir sings too long.’ We'll just 
pass that one up—you cannot please every- 
one even in his religious tastes. 

“Forty absentees were ill; 47 were ‘just 
indifferent’; 31 were out of town, 12 had 
to work, and so on and on. 

* * * 

“It would be foolish to consider the im- 
portation of Charlie McCarthys into the 
house of worship. Neither would anyone 
desire to have the beautiful sacred music 
abbreviated because ‘the choir sings too 
long.’ We doubt whether the Charlie Mc- 
Carthy fan or the person lacking appre- 
ciation of an anthem would go to a divine 
service under any conditions. 

“Emmanuel’s survey was not startling 
in its collection of facts on non-attendance 
at services. Many phases were interesting 
because they revealed that the same ex- 
cuses have been given down through the 
centuries of Christianity. We no longer 
have the ‘yoke of oxen’ to be proved, but 
we do have other attractions that detract 
from church attendance. There is the radio, 
the automobile and sports. 

“The power of the church, however, is 
not waning. The challenge from the world, 
however, is as great today as it ever was. 
That is the challenge which those who 
enter the ministry and go out into the 
world to preach the gospel must meet. 

“Emmanuel’s ‘honest confessions,’ while 
interesting, did not reveal anything that 
has not been known for a long while by 
every clergyman.” 


We quite agree with the Mercury’s 
editor that the reasons, excuses and alibis 
of those who are members of Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, are not peculiar to that 
group. It is probable that the percentage 
of attendance in this particular congrega- 
tion ranks proportionately high amongst 
Lutheran churches. Such being the case, 
how futile, in fact how unworthy, are most 
of the excuses for not going to church on 
Sunday which are proffered by members 
of Lutheran congregations. 
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R. C. A. BROADCAST 
By the Rey. Carl Driscoll, Ohio 


Ir Is now just two and one-half hours 
before the hunting season opens, and we 
are hoping that this endeavor will be com- 
pleted without any apparent haste, yet 
completely. 

The pastors and delegates from this area 
who attended the convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference in Lorain October 19 and 
20 were well pleased with the program. 
The convention and the Pastors’ Institute 
combined to make this one of the most 
helpful conventions ever held. D. Bruce 
Young, D.D., of Shelby, led the discussion 
on “The Problem of Moral and Social 
Reform.” Dr. Gould Wickey of the Board 
of Education spoke to the men at the 
Brotherhood banquet and directed the dis- 
cussion for pastoral problems the next 
day. The Rev. John E. Hofer of the 
Jeromesville Parish made an interesting 
and scholarly presentation of Articles 18 
and 19 of the Augsburg Confession, which 
deal with Freedom of ‘the Will and the 
Cause of Sin. 

During the business session, the Rev. 
Walter Brandt, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newark, was re-elected president, the 
Rev. Joseph O’Morrow of the Belleville 
Parish was made secretary; Mr. T. M. 
Gleeson of Galion was re-elected treasurer. 


The annual Reformation Day Rally for 
this district was held in First Church, 
Mansfield, Sunday evening, October 30. 
Dr. H. D. Hoover, professor in Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, spoke to a large 
congregation on “The Word of God in a 
Modern World.” Music was furnished by 
the choir from First Church, Galion, where 
the Rev. H. R. Merle is pastor. 


The November meeting of the Lutheran 
Ministers of the Mansfield District was 
exceptionally helpful. Dr. A. H. Smith 
and the Rev. Harold Lentz, pastors of 
Trinity Church, Ashland, led a round table 
discussion on catechetical instruction. In 
the course of the meeting, these pastors 
explained their program which covers a 
four-year period. Other pastors present 
spoke of plans and technique which they 
had found to be successful. Our Church 
can feel justly proud of the work that is 
carried on among her young people, pre- 
paring them for useful church member- 
ship and meaningful life. « 


Among the Congregations 


Several changes in pastorates have been 
made within the past month. The Rev. J. 
_ Louis Wolf, for the past three years pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Mansfield, and 
prior to that assistant at First Church for 
one year, accepted a call to Redeemer 
Church, Toledo. His labors have been very 
fruitful, and he was highly esteemed by 
his congregation. We join in wishing him 
success in his new field. 


Among the newcomers we welcome the 
Rev. Martin W. Wappner, former pastor 
of Trinity Church, Kent, Ohio, who left 
that position to become chaplain in the 
State Reformatory in Mansfield. Mr. 
Wappner is a son of St. Paul’s congrega- 


tion in Mansfield, where the Rev. Herman . 


L. Gilbert is pastor. 
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The Rev. C. B. A. Stacy left Grace 
Church, Dayton, to assume charge of the 
Mt. Zion-Mifflin Parish near Mansfield. We 
realize that it is quite a change from a 
parsonage in a large city to a country par- 
sonage with at least two acres of ground 
available for “light farming.” We suggest 
that Mr. Stacy sign up under one of the 
Farm Acts for crop control. 


Two anniversaries of note need to be 
mentioned. First Church of Galion under 
the pastorate of the Rev. H. R. Merle, 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary 
of their Sunday school early in October. 
Special speakers were D. Bruce Young, 
D.D., of Shelby, and Grover E. Swoyer, 
D.D., of Mansfield. Mr. L. R. Tracht of 
Cleveland, a former superintendent, ad- 
dressed the school in the morning. 

The second anniversary is to be held 
December 18 in the Crouse Memorial 
Church, Tiro, where the Rev. Robert Miller 
is pastor. The celebration will mark the 
fiftieth birthday of the congregation. Among 
other activities, several trees will be 
planted on the church lawn as a living 
memorial. 


Redecoration of St. Paul’s Church, Mans- 
field, has been completed. The rededica- 
tion service under the direction of the 
Rev. Herman L. Gilbert pastor, was held 
November 6, with Dr. D. Bruce Young of 
Shelby as the guest preacher. In the eve- 
ning a special service of music was pre- 
sented which included the Westinghouse 
Glee Club. The building was refinished 
throughout, and now presents a beautiful 
harmony of colors which adds to the dignity 
of the church auditorium. 


The building program in First Church, 
Shelby, D. B. Young, D.D., and the Rev. 
Paul Paetznick pastors, is well under way. 
Steel for the structure has been put in 
place, and with a mild autumn it is pos- 
sible that the outside work will be well 
completed before the weather becomes too 
bad. 


During the past few months, extensive 
repairs have been made in the church and 
parsonage of St. Paul’s, Bucyrus, where 
the Rev. David Mumford is pastor. The 
parsonage has been shingled with the new 
asbestos type of shingles, and repairs have 
been made on one of the stained glass 
windows in the chancel. Attendance at 
services has been steadily increasing un- 
der Mr. Mumford’s administration, and 
the spirit of the congregation has been 
fine. The future should hold much in store 
for this parish. 


Every year the young people of Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Dr. A. H. Smith and the 
Rev. Harold Lentz pastors, meet for an 
annual Youth Banquet. This year’s ban- 
quet was another fine success. The Rev. 
Richard Wolf of Plymouth addressed the 
group, which included the three depart- 
ments of the Luther League. One of the 
features of the occasion was the presen- 
tation of awards to the officers of the three 
Leagues. 


The new altar in the Pleasant Valley 
Church of the Lucas Parish was dedicated 
at the Reformation Day Communion Serv- 
ice. Several members of the congregation 
made possible a gift of a set of altar cloths 
for the rearranged chancel. 
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IN GREATER BOSTON 


Student Pastor N. D. Goehring Writes of 
Church Work in the Boston Area 


THE SuNDAY evening forums of the Uni- 
versity Lutheran Association of Greater 
Boston, planned primarily to meet the 
needs and the varied interests of students, 
offer plenty of opportunities for the- 
ological discussions and also opportunities 
for the consideration of practical applica- 
tions of the Christian way of life to con- 
crete issues. The association is unusually 
fortunate in being able to draw on its own 
membership for much of the leadership in 
the forums. Readers of THe LuTHERAN may 
be interested in some examples. 

At a recent forum a graduate student at 
Harvard (from Milwaukee), who wrote his 
undergraduate honors thesis last spring on 
the subject, “The American Sunday Be- 
tween 1865 and 1900,” presented extracts 
from his thesis as thé basis of a discussion 
on the topic, “The Christian Observance 
of Sunday.” 

At another forum Miss Lillian Huset 
(from Iowa), a member of the faculty of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind, por- 
trayed the work being done today for the 
education of the deaf-blind. Mr. “Tad” 
Chapman, a deaf-blind student at Perkins 
whose education has won considerable at- 
tention throughout the world, has fre- 
quently attended the services of Univer- 
sity Lutheran Church during the past two 
years. Upon the invitation of the British 
government “Tad” and his teacher visited 
South Africa this past summer to give ex- 
hibitions of the methods used in his edu- 
cation. 

For a scheduled forum in the near future 
a Harvard graduate student in the Lit- 
tauer School of Public Administration 
(from St. Paul) and another Harvard 
graduate student in the field of economics 
(from Akron) will introduce the topic, 
“Present Trends in Government and 
Politics in Our Country.” 


Foreign Countries Represented 


On the week-end when the Munich 
agreement was announced, there was 
scheduled for the forum program a panel 
discussion on the “Czech Crisis.” Par- 
ticipating in the panel with the pastor were 
the following association members: Prof. 
John Wulff of the faculty of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who received 
much of his education in Germany and 
whose wife is a daughter of a Lutheran 
pastor in Germany; Prof. Fritz Epstein, 
who was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Frankfurt before coming to 
Harvard a year ago; Mr. Hans Meier and 
Mr. Walter Isler, research fellows at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from: 
Switzerland. Such a panel provided a real 
treat. The contribution of Prof. Epstein 
was particularly significant since his teach- 
ing has been in the field of the modern 
history of eastern Europe and international 
relations. Prof. Epstein’s family is enrolled 
in the Sunday school of the church as is 
also the family of Prof. Jakob Rosenberg, 
who was a member of the staff of the 
Berlin Museum before joining the Harvard 
faculty last year as a lecturer in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

The international character of the asso— 
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ciation has been clearly indicated. In ad- 
dition to the members mentioned, two 
other students from Switzerland and two 
from South Africa attend the Sunday serv- 
ices regularly. The former have their 
membership in the Reformed Church of 
Switzerland and the latter in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, but all of them have 
adopted our congregation as their church 
home during their student days in this 
country. In the last thirteen years twenty 
countries have been represented in the 
association. 

The first floor of the Parish House which 
is being used as a temporary chapel is 
hardly adequate to accommodate all who 
assemble for worship on Sunday morn- 
ings. It is necessary on most 
Sundays to place chairs in the 
kitchen and latecomers must 
sometimes be content with 
seats in the hallway. It is in- 
teresting to note that the morn- 
ing worship hour draws more 
students than the evening 
forum does. 


Real Missionaries 


Much real missionary work 
is done by members of the 
congregation. Resident mem- 
bers frequently stop with their 
cars on Sunday mornings to 
pick up isolated students who 
live at remote points. As the 
various schools open in the 
fall members of the council 
assume the responsibility of 
making personal calls on new 
students. A Radcliffe sopho- 
more (from Texas) called on 
four new students at Radcliffe 
this fall and the four were 
present on Get-Acquainted 
Sunday. A Harvard sophomore 
(from Indiana) had six calls 
_to make on freshmen. Six 
were present for the Get-Ac- 
quainted Dinner. One Friday 
afternoon I received in a de- 
layed report the names and 
addresses of two new students 
—one at M. I. T. and one at 
Sargent. As a result of tele- 
phone calls that night to two 
council members both new 
students were present for the 
service on Sunday. 

Two students from North- 
eastern University who had been attending 
services (one from York and the other 
from Tarentum, Pa.) expressed a desire to 
meet each other. I suggested by notes that 
they become acquainted by accompanying 
me on a certain night to make calls on 
other Northeastern students. A regular job 
prevented one from doing so but the other 
expressed his readiness to spend the eve- 
ning with me and together we called on 
four other students, ending with the stu- 
dent who had just got back to his dor- 
mitory after finishing his evening’s work. 
The two of them promised to make dates 
with the others to bring them to church. 

During the past week I called on a fam- 
ily who had just moved to a Boston suburb 
from the Pittsburgh area and who had 
attended our service on the first Sunday 
after their arrival. After I had explained 
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the nature of our work and had pointed 
out some of its interesting features, a 
member of the family remarked, “It must 
be fascinating work.” It most decidedly is. 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 
By the Rey. Frederick E. Reissig 


It’s BECOMING increasingly necessary for 
people in urban life to sharpen their sense 
of values and to increase their power of 
choice. City life through its endless num- 
ber of organizations and institutions is 
making superhuman demands upon us. 

Where can one be most effective? Which 
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organization in the long run is most worth 
while? To whom and to what shall I say 
“No” or “Yes” when it comes to serving 
on boards, committees, and making ad- 
dresses—ah, that’s a perplexing question. 

WANTED: A Good technique for deal- 
ing with the above problem. 

Rochester Lutherans are seeing more of 
each other than in a good many years: 

The United Lutheran Church gets the 
pastors together for a retreat. 

The delegates to the United Lutheran 
Church convention get pastors and laity 
together to present highlights. The Inner 
Mission Society leaves no stone unturned 
to provide opportunities for working and 
worshiping together. 

The third Sunday night of each month 
the Evangelism Committee of the Inner 
Mission Society holds a “Lutheran Sun- 
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day Evening Hour” in one of the churches. 
This is usually a dramatic service. 

The Lutheran Professional Men’s Group 
just called us to a mass meeting to hear a 
delegate discuss the proposed amendments 
to the State Constitution. New York State 
has been battling over amendments which 
seem to infringe on the principles of the 
separation of church and state. 

Well, here’s the annual Inner Mission 
Membership Appeal with 150 Lutheran 
workers meeting a couple of times and 
then visiting the city’s Lutheran homes. 

Reformation Day brought us together 
again for a big service. This time with the 
Evangelical-Reformed congregations. 

But this is not all. The Federation of 
Churches is a mighty live and 
vital institution in our city. 
Right now the Protestant con- 
gregations are engaged in a 
Personal Winning Campaign 
under the leadership of Dr. 
Guy Black. It’s interesting to 
note that Dr. Black comes with 
no trumpet-flare. Not a word 
in the papers, and that inten- 
tionally. It’s a quiet but well- 
planned, city-wide, personal 
winning campaign. A number 
of our Lutheran churches are 
in on it. Dr. Black knows how 
to train personal workers. 

One might go on and write 
about the peace efforts, the 
P. T. A. programs, the Tem- 
perance Forces’ projects, and 
many others, All very good 
but—. 


College Students and 
the Church 


The University of Rochester 
is now having Sunday after- 
noon religious services for its 
students. Dr. Rufus Jones 
opened this series recently and 
spent time with the students 
in conferences. It has been 
my experience that it is very, 
very difficult to get college 
students to attend church 
services, no matter how active 
they have been preceding their 
college life. College life is no 
doubt very demanding. Col- 
lege social life is at its height 
over the week-end. Students 
sleep Sunday mornings, so 
they say. It’s unfortunate that young peo- 
ple who in so many instances are aided in 
one way or another by the Church in get- 
ting to college, forget the Church when 
they get there. Of course, there are many 
fine exceptions, but nevertheless we face 
a real problem here. 


Adult Education 


Rochester has 11,000 folk in the evening 
schools conducted by the public school 
system. The university has 1,500 in its 
extension courses. Then there are hun- 
dreds of others who are in study groups, 
leadership training courses of one kind or 
another outside these two systems. 

It’s a day of adult education, and I’m 
for it. I’m wondering if the church is 
capitalizing on this adult educational 
movement. The church is conducting Sun- 
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day morning Bible and discussion classes 
and leadership training courses, but what 
a very, very small percentage of our peo- 
ple are in any of these. It seems to me that 
the local church, or a group of churches, 
could well promote short study courses 
dealing with subjects of life and religion 
in their various aspects. A standing Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation in my own 
congregation came to the conclusion that 
we were not doing enough in this field 
even though we have forums and discus- 
sion groups of various kinds. We, there- 
fore, are planning to conduct a five weeks’ 
school after Christmas in which two 
courses will be offered. One on “The Use 
of the Bible in the Home,” and the other 
on “Personal and Family Problems.” 

The Co-operative Movement is teaching 
us some telling lessons in the field of con- 
tinuous study. In Northern Nova Scotia 
some 30,000 fishermen, miners and farmers 
are in the study group system. 


Men’s and Women’s Meetings 


October 20 a convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of Western New York 
was held at Zion Church, Niagara Falls. 
Some 350 women were present for a full 
day of highly helpful presentations. The 
women of my church were mighty glad 
they went. There was no entertainment. 

On Saturday of that same week the 
Brotherhood of the same area had a meet- 
ing at the same church. A business ses- 
sion was held in the afternoon with ap- 
proximately seventy-five men in attend- 
ance. It was stated that it was about the 
best ever held. In the evening came the 
banquet with some two hundred in at- 
tendance with the Hon. John F, Kramer as 
speaker. From six-thirty to nine-thirty we 
ate and were entertained—three hours. 
Since some came from quite a distance, a 
few left before the speaker began.’ At the 
tail end the speaker gets his chance and 
he is brought from Ohio. This is in no 
wise a criticism of the Western Conference 
Brotherhood and its officers. I’m merely 
using this as an illustration of the way 
women get down to business at their meet- 
ings and men must first be entertained. 
If I'm not mistaken, something of this 
contrast holds good in local church men’s 
and women’s meetings. Do the men really 
demand this sort of thing? I wonder. But 
let me hasten to state that I enjoyed that 
meeting. I had a wonderful time and so 
did my men. But I think perhaps we 
would have enjoyed it also if more time 
had been given to more helpful items 
and less to pure fun. 

Harper Sibley of our city is national 
chairman of the Church Committee for 
China Relief. He spoke to the pastors of 
the city recently concerning the commit- 
tee’s work. The pastors are ready to help 
and will make appeals to their people 
very shortly. Naturally the question was 
raised as to the United States sending 
supplies to Japan which can be used to 
destroy Chinese. We destroy and then 
help. 


Inner Mission Pioneers 
The Inner Mission Society of our city, 
through its executive director, the Rev. 
Fred Heins, is doing some interesting 
pioneering with its boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
/ 
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Since the boys and girls of these clubs 
are largely from underprivileged and prob- 
lem families, Pastor Heins is not satisfied 
with only a group work approach to these 
club members, but is trying to work out 
a combined group and case-work tech- 
nique. The University of Rochester 
through its sociological department is 
helping, as well as the Board of Education 
of the city, and several folks from social 
agencies. Those who know of it are watch- 
ing this development with real interest. 
The Welfare Council, a committee of pro- 


fessional workers, is guiding the project. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Paul T. Hersch 


THE STIRRING message of our retiring 
president, T. B. Uber, D.D., on the theme, 
“Christ in the Midst,’ seemed to sound 
the theme of the entire nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern Conference of the 
Illinois Synod, held in Mt. Calvary Church, 
DeSoto, the Rev. Paul T. Hersch pastor, 
October 31 and November 1. “Christ in 
the Midst” was evident not only at this 
opening Communion Service but through- 
out the entire convention. By all who ex- 
pressed themselves there was voiced the 
conviction that this was the most inspir- 
ing, spiritual, and really helpful meeting 
within the memory of even the older 
members of conference. 

The report of the Baltimore Convention 
was presented immediately following the 
Communion Service by delegates: Mr. 
William Korte of Metropolis, Secretary 
L. H. Grimes of Centralia, and President 
Uber. 

Afternoon devotions were conducted by 
the Rev. Marvin Reichert of Cape Gir- 
ardeau, with the meditation by the Rev. 
William E. Bridges of Dongola. Eighteen 
pastors and nine laymen were present at 
part or all the sessions. Six visiting pastors 
were in attendance, representing the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee, Kansas and Wartburg 
Synods, as well as the Northern and Chi- 
cago Conferences of the Illinois Synod. 
Reports of committees included: Confer- 
ence Reformation Rally—committee dis- 
charged; Camp Lu-So-Co—reporting a 100 
per cent increase in attendance over the 
previous year, given a vote of thanks by 
conference and urged to continue its work; 
Promotion—reporting several meetings last 
fall at various points in the conference. The 
report of the president revealed four new 
men in the conference:the Rev. Marvin 
Reichert, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; the Rev. 
William E. Bridges, Dongola; the Rev. John 
Zeltin, Sedgewickville, Mo.; and the Rev. 
Newell Mendenhall, Olney. 


The Pastors’ Institute 

The highlight of the entire convention 
was reached when the Rev. Harmon J. 
McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo., took the floor 
to represent the U. L. C. A. and present 
the “Pastors’ Institute.” His deeply in- 
spiring words seemed in the mind of the 
writer to be summed up: “We are God’s 
Leaders, or God’s Voice, called to lead 
God’s People into the performance of 
God’s Will.” Briefly this may be further 
outlined as: 1. The Pastor’s Relation to 
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His Church: we are God’s called one; 2. 
The Pastor’s Needs for Power: may be 
realized only as we “Sink Our Souls in 
God”; 3. To Lead to the Performance of 
God’s Will: Present the Calendar of 
Causes, for these causes are but God’s will 
in action, as we construe it. We feel par- 
ticularly fortunate and grateful to have 
had the privilege of hearing Pastor Mc- 
Guire, and we all return to our respective 
parishes refreshed and invigorated to carry 
out God’s will, in so far as we can receive 
and interpret that will in our lives and in 
the lives of our people. 

At the evening service, at which time 
the liturgist was the Rev. Newell Menden- 
hall of Olney, Pastor McGuire brought an- 
other deeply inspiring message on “Our 
Reformation Heritage,” using as his text 
I Cor. 3: 11. His timely and powerful ad- 
dress brought out the fact that the Refor- 
mation (1) revealed a. Christ that was 
sufficient; (2) brought the revelation of a 
loving Christ; (3) revealed that the one 
foundation of life is Christ. 

Following the meditation Tuesday morn- 
ing by the Rev. Paul Bollman, Vandalia, 
at which time the Rev. John Zeltin served 
as liturgist, two interesting and enlighten- 
ing papers were read. The first, entitled 
“Funeral Practices,” brought by Mr. Joe E. 
VanNatta, funeral director at Carbondale, 
Ill., presented salient facts and practices in 
the burial of the dead from the standpoint 
of the mortician himself. Discussion of the 
paper was led by the Rev. Roland Riech- 
mann of Mt. Carmel. The second paper 
was one very much to the point in this 
day and time—as it would be at any time 
—‘How Much Must Be Known to Be 
Saved?” by the Rev. F. F. Mueller, Ph.D., 
of St. Louis. Another interesting discus- 
sion period ensued under the direction of 
the Rev. A. L. Grewe of St. Louis. 


Greetings Appreciated 


Greetings were brought from the various 
institutions and organizations of the 
Church, namely: Nachusa Orphanage, by 
Superintendent P. H. Stahl; Carthage Col- 
lege, by Dr. T. B. Uber; Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, by Mrs. F. F. Mueller, 
St. Louis, vice-president of the Southern 
Conference, Women’s Missionary Society; 
Chicago Seminary, by telegram from Dr. 
L. F. Gruber, president; Southern District 
Luther League, by Mr. Albert Craig, De- 
Soto; the synod, by the Rev. Armin George 
Weng, Ph.D., president. 

The election of officers brought an en- 
tirely new executive committee, except for 
the fact that the new president, the Rev. 
Lyman H. Grimes, Centralia, was pro- 
moted from the office of secretary. The 
other offices were filled as follows: Sec- 
retary, the Rev. George Volkmar, St. 
Louis; treasurer, the Rev. Marvin Reichert, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. We are assured of 
able and efficient guidance for the en- 
suing year under the leadership of this 
youthful and capable staff. 


There was brought to light the facts that 
First United Lutheran Church, East St. 
Louis, vacant since September 1, has called 
the Rev. Kenneth Knudsen of Macomb to 
succeed Dr. T. B. Hersch in the pastorate; 
that the Rev. Samuel Hamrick, Unity, St. 
Louis, has received and accepted a call to 
Atchison, Kan.; that Union Gila, vacant for 
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sO many years except for occasional stu- 
dent care, has been added to the Olney- 
Claremont Parish under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Newell Mendenhall; and that 
the charge at Queen City, Mo., remains 
the only seemingly permanent vacancy 
within the bounds of conference. Renewed 
efforts are being made to make it possible 
and acceptable for this parish to call a 
regular pastor. 

Four invitations were received for the 
meeting of the Conference Pre-Lenten Re- 
treat, and the matter was referred to the 
executive committee for decision. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
NOTES 


By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


THE REBUILT Calvary Church, Dr. E. 
Luther Spaid pastor, welcomed the con- 
ference November 3 and the ladies of the 
church served a most delicious luncheon at 
the noon hour. I am mentioning the en- 
tertaining church for the reason that at 
our last conference, your scribe failed to 
mention the local congregation and its pas- 
tor, so it appears, and we owe a big apology 
to the Rev. W. D. Ziegler, his good wife 
and active congregation. Very properly, 
we might mention also that Miss Ziegler, 
the daughter of the pastor, has been a suc- 
cessful member of the faculty of North- 
western University for the past five years. 
To the credit of the officers, and perhaps 
the pastors who make the rank and file, 
the service of conference began on time. 
The Rev. A. J. Hoyer makes a good or- 
ganist; the Rev. George J. Ehrig is always 
called upon for a solo number; the officers 
conducted the service, and the Rev. George 
C, Koehler of Luther Memorial Church 
preached the sermon. It was reported that 
sixty-five were in attendance and only a 
few of them were laymen. 

The program had to do mostly with 
pastors’ affairs and laymen might have 
found the proceedings of small interest. 
Dr. H. Grady Davis of the Chicago Sem- 
inary gave a very helpful address on 
preaching, using as his theme, “Let’s Plan 
Our Preaching.” The sermon, the series, 
the future might be a hint at the whole 
theme developed somewhat at length and 
there were many expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the presentation. Mr. Koehler 
preached an instructive sermon that rang 
true, but he obviously believes that synods 
are a bit selfish and that a new man com- 
ing into an old synod is something of an 
exotic. Isn’t it the truth that it is a little 
difficult for a member of any synod to find 
pastures in another synod and after that, 
well, he must prove himself? 


Dr. Greever Speaks 


The Pastors’ Institute reached its climax 
in the address of Dr. W. H. Greever. Some 
of the men confessed that they were 
deeply moved by the discussion and all 
were greatly benefited. It was the old plan 
of Gospel preaching and Bible living that 
we were taught by the sainted Dr. Revere 
Weidner, oh, so many years ago. Various 
expressions of methods were suggested by 
the pastors. Some preferred prayers from 
the book, others had no special choice. 
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What kind of prayers will God answer and 
on what conditions? Such questions were 
hinted at. What about folks who do not 
love us and perhaps those whom we can- 
not love ourselves? We thought of the 
“old-time religion” that makes us love 
everybody. Personally, we like and insist 
on definite hours for prayer, but the sweet- 
ness of Christian living is in a constant 
prayer life and attitude. It is so beautiful 
to live with Him all the time. But what 
business has a reporter with day-dream- 
ing and preaching! 

Two new members were added to the 
conference: the Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer of 
Gladstone Park, and the Rev. A. H. 
Schnake of Villa Park Parish. President 
Rudolph Schulz reported that Carthage has 
raised $11,000 of its expected total toward 
college overhead and that sixty-five per 
cent of the freshman class are from Lu- 
theran homes; that eighty-three per cent 
of the a cappella choir are Lutherans and 
that Carthage leads all our colleges in the 
percentage of Lutheran students. 

The synod, according to President Armin 
G. Weng, is forging ahead and the Anni- 
versary Appeal, so says Prof. Henry 
Schaeffer, is going over big in spots. The 
arid places between the spots have not 
been reported on, but everywhere there is 
a stir in the mulberry trees. Conference 
approved the joint council plan of Pres- 
ident Weng and tried to elect the old of- 
ficers, but Secretary Curran declined the 
office and the Rev. Millard H. Stiles was 
elected to succeed him. President W. D. 
Spangler holds over, as does also our only 
treasurer, Charles H. Kirkman. 

Dr. Hayes, of the Presbyterian Sem- 
inary, recently gave us a fine disquisition 
on Martin Luther, 
through we liked Luther better than ever. 
Next Monday we have a professor from 
Northwestern addressing the ministers and 
so we are slowly being educated. Dinners, 
suppers, luncheons, or what have you, are 
now the vogue, and most of these are in 
the interest of the laymen’s plan of the 
annual visitation. 


“Homecoming” at Wicker Park 


Wicker Park Church had a “homecom- 
ing” attended by about two hundred of 
the faithful, and perhaps some returned 
prodigals. Wicker Park is the oldest 
daughter of Holy Trinity; the youngest is 
Belmont Park Church. The old General 
Synod did the first work in attempting 
English Lutheranism in Chicago. The site 
of activities was Clark and Monroe Streets, 
now in the center of “The Loop.” This 
property was sold to Mt. Sinai Jewish 
congregation. Then they started again 
with Dr. Passavant and the Pittsburgh 
Synod at the helm at Dearborn and. On- 
tario, then Dearborn and Erie, and later 
La Salle and Elm. It was from here that 
Dr. Edmund Belfour ventured forth to 
start Wicker Park. The Rev. C. L. Venable 
is doing good work at Wicker Park, and 
his assistant, the Rev. Merle W. Boyer, is 
a good right-hand man. This is Saturday 
night, and it is time to go home. I see by 
the program that the pastor will preach 
on the Gospel tomorrow and the Junior 
Choir will sing, as will also Student Arthur 
Wulf of the seminary who is young peo- 
ple’s work director of Trinity. 


and when he was. 
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tion period and the Thirty Years’ War. ] 

The narrative revolves about the thrilling 
experiences of Hugo Klinger and his descen- 
dants. They are pictured as printers to the 
leaders of the Reformation, Luther in par- 
ticular, and as devoted adherents to the 
cause of Protestantism throughout this try- 
ing and turbulent era, up through the time 
of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Throughout the story their “trimming 
blade,” with its inspiring motto, “For Truth 
and Freedom,” remains to the fore, ever 
keeping before these noble souls the high 
goal to which they had committed them- 
selves in their craft. 

A work as informative as it is entertain- 
ing, and as inspiring as it is intriguing. 
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MRS. SARDESON SAILS 


Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, one of our two 
delegates to the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence in Madras. India, from the United 
Lutheran Church, sailed from New York 
on the Queen Mary Friday, November 18. 
To speed the traveler on her way a group 
of sixty gathered for luncheon at a Park 
Avenue restaurant on the preceding day 
and assured her of good wishes and pray- 
ers for a successful pilgrimage to the Far 
East. Her husband came from Chicago and 
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her son from Harvard. In addition there 
was a group of church officials and the 
officers of the three adjacent Conference 
Women’s Missionary Societies. 

Miss Mildred Winston headed the com- 
mittee that issued the invitations, and 
President F. H. Knubel spoke for the en- 
tire assembly. Mrs. Sardeson is one of the 
ten women to be sent from the United 
States. In addition to attending the Con- 
ference, which will be in session during 
the Christmas season, she will visit our 
mission fields in the Orient. The other 
delegate from the Lutheran Church in 
America is Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, who 
sailed in August. 


TENNESSEE ELECTS 
LUTHERAN GOVERNOR 


Tue Rev. Howard A. Wessling, pastor of 
Jenkins Lutheran Church in Bedford 
County, Tennessee, reports with commend- 
able satisfaction the election to the Gov- 
ernorship of Tennessee of a member of the 
congregation of 
which he is pas- 
tor. The Hon- 
orable Prentice 
Cooper was 
chosen to the 
highest office of 
his common- 
wealth by the 
voters of the 
state November 
8. Pastor Wess- 
ling, in report- 
ing the event, 
writes that April 
11,1909, Mr. 
Cooper was re- 
ceived into the 
congregation by the rite of confirmation. 
The pastor adds: “We who know the man, 
his history, his heritage, and his qualities 
have a desire to acquaint the readers of 
THe LUTHERAN with him.” 

Mr. Cooper is a lawyer by profession, 
having been graduated from Harvard Law 
School in 1921. Prior to his matriculation 
in that institution, he served in the World 
War with the rank of Second Lieutenant 
of Field Artillery. He was State Com- 
mander of the American Legion in 1931. 
In 1937 he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, and “in the capacity of senator he 
was able to become a state leader in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
contributed so greatly to the comfort of 
our farmers and to the efficiency of the 
farm program, and which is now provid- 
ing cheaper rates to many of the cities in 
Tennessee.” 

Members of the United Lutheran Church 
in the United States will appreciate Pas- 
tor Wessling’s satisfaction in being the 
pastor of the governor ‘of his state. His 
and the governor’s fellow Lutherans unite 
in wishing him a successful administration. 


HON. PRENTICE COOPER 


ST. PAUL’S, MANSFIELD, 
OHIO, REDEDICATED 


Two SPECIAL services marked the re- 
dedication ceremonies at St. Paul’s Church, 
November 6, following an extensive dec- 
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orating and lighting program at an ap- 
proximate cost of $2,700. Dr. D. Bruce 
Young of Shelby was the guest preacher 
for the morning worship. A musical pro- 
gram featured the Vesper Service. The 
Rev. Herman L. Gilbert has been the pas- 
tor since December 1, 1932. 

Covering twenty-eight years of water- 
color and dirt with beautifully blended 
shades of oil paint, and replacing a forty- 
year-old electric system with cove lighting 
in the two chancel arches, and six hand- 
some cast bronze lanterns in the spacious 
auditorium, places St. Paul’s Church in 
its best condition since its erection in 
1898-99. The massive wood ceiling beams 
were grained and restored to their original 
appearance, as were the pillars supporting 
the Roman arches in the chancel. The 
artistic art glass was repaired and cleaned. 
The built-in altar was raised to meet the 
architectural setting of the chancel, which 
was also newly carpeted. 

New covers were placed on the steam 
radiators, and chair rails were installed in 
all classrooms. 
doors for the two front porches, and a 
large illuminated exterior bulletin board 
were likewise timely additions. All in- 
terior woodwork has been varnished and 
much of the exterior painted and repaired. 
Large ventilators have been constructed 
in the high bell tower along with many 
minor improvements. 

Plans are progressing to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of the church build- 
ing, April 9, next year. During the week 
of April 18, 1937, the eighty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the congregation 
was celebrated with special services. The 
first full-length history of the church was 
prepared and printed under the super- 
vision of the pastor. Although the con- 
gregation was started by German pioneers, 
German services have not been conducted 
since the spring of 1931, when the con- 
stitution was revised. 

St. Paul’s was the first congregation in 
Mansfield to purchase the Common Serv- 
ice Book with Hymnal, during the pas- 
torate of Dr. F. W. Rohlfing, 1919-23. 
Although the ministers had worn robes 
for many years, the choir first donned 
vestments in 1922. 

Having placed the basement in excellent 
condition in 1928 at an approximate cost 
of $11,000, St. Paul’s physical plant now 
ranks high among the churches of north- 
central Ohio. 

With the inauguration of the Master’s 
Mite Box plan, or “penny-a-meal” pro- 
gram, during 1937, an average of $100 a 
month was contributed toward the build- 
ing fund debt in addition to the regular 
budget. The benevolence has been paid in 
full for the past two years. 

In view of adverse working conditions 
in the city for the past several months, 
nearly one-half of the present expenditure 
has been pledged and contributed to date. 

A healthy growing spirit marks all or- 
ganizations of the congregation, with many 
new faces in the pews week after week. 

A son of the congregation, the Rev. Mar- 
tin W. Wappner, has returned to the city 
to become chaplain at the Ohio State 
Reformatory. Since 1928 he has been pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church, Kent, 
Ohio. Wa.pen M. Hott. 


New cloak racks, storm _ 
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PERSONAL 


LarcE audiences were in attendance at 
the special services held October 30 in 
the Lutheran Church at Greencastle, Pa., 
| marking the completion of twenty years of 
' service rendered by the Rev. and Mrs. H. 
B. Burkholder, in a pastoral relationship 
beginning November 1, 1918. Appropriate 
| messages were delivered by the pastor; the 
evening service being especially of the an- 
niversary type, the pastor gave a resume 
of the twenty years: membership received, 
607; children baptized, 199; funerals, 308; 
marriages, 67. The congregation’s mem- 
bership is 512, and the Sunday school 440. 

The financial report included the fol- 
lowing expenditures through the several 
treasuries of the congregation: Current 
expense fund, $75,486; building and re- 
modeling fund, $53,663; benevolence fund, 
$43,977; total expenses, $173,126. Both the 
total of the sums of money given and their 
distribution were viewed with satisfaction 
by the congregation. 

Prior to the morning service, a basket 
of twenty large yellow chrysanthemums 
were placed in the church by the council 
as a greeting to the pastor and his wife 
in appreciation of twenty years of faithful 
service. 


The Rev. Henry C. Castor, who served 
Resurrection Church at Saginaw, Mich., 
for the last seven and one half years, ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of Memorial 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., the first of Oc- 
tober. The congregation at Saginaw gave 
a reception in honor of him and his fam- 
ily and many gifts of love. The crowded 
parish house attested to the high esteem 
in which they were held by members and 
non-members in the city. 

During this pastorate work was reor- 
ganized, and the small membership, com- 
posed mainly of automobile shop workers, 
were responsive to his leadership, and to- 
gether the indebtedness on the property 
was reduced from $7,000 to $3,800. The 
parsonage, parish hall and chapel were 
improved and renovated, much of the 
work being done by the pastor himself. 
The great need of the congregation is an 
adequate church building. $250 was 
raised for the Anniversary Appeal; 114 
members were added to the roll. 

Mrs. Castor has been of wonderful as- 
sistance in the work, often serving as or- 
ganist and aiding on musical programs. 
She was a teacher in the Sunday school, 
a leader in all lines of church activities, 
and served as statistical secretary for the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the synod. 

Upon arrival in Nashville a reception 
was held by Memorial Church for the 
pastor and his family, and a pantry filled 
with good things to eat greeted the new- 
comers. The church has had an increase 
in worshipers since a pastor is again on 
the field. 


H. C. Hadley, D.D., pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Elwood, Ind., and Mrs. Hadley 
were surprised Sunday afternoon when a 
large delegation of the members called at 
their home, the occasion being his fortieth 
anniversary in the ministry. The young 
women of the church served refreshments, 
and the Rev. Ernest J. Yerger, president 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 


Dr. Ross Stover 
Pastor 


Messiah Lutheran - 
SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STREETS 


“The Friendly Church” 


(1500 North) 
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6:30 P.M. Luther Leagues 
7:30 P.M. (Doors Open 6: 30) 


THURSDAYS: 7: 30 P. M. (WDAS) 


of the local Ministerial Association, pre- 
sented greetings of the organization. 

Dr. Hadley was ordained by the Witten- 
berg Synod October 3, 1898, and served 
pastorates at Ohio City, Ohio, four years, 
and in Cleveland for ten years. The next 
eleven years he spent at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where he and his people erected a large 
church, and seven years at Louisville, Ky., 
where a church and parsonage were built. 
In 1930 he moved to Elwood. A parsonage 
was purchased and the church was redec- 
orated. The only remaining indebtedness 
is $200, and plans have been laid to pay 
that before the end of the year. In all his 
parishes Dr. Hadley successfully led in the 
liquidation of debts. 


The Rev. J. Lester Link, a son of the 
Synod of Virginia, accepted the call to be- 
come pastor of Redeemer Church, Bristol, 
Tenn., and began work in his new field 
November 10. 


THE TENTH anniversary of the pastorate 


of the Rev. Paul M. L. Rowoldt at Beth- - 


any Church, Gloucester City, N. J., was 
observed with special services during the 
week beginning November 6. At the Sun- 
day morning service the pastor preached 
the sermon, and in the evening Prof. Henry 
Offermann, D.D., of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia, was the 
guest preacher. 

Thursday evening was Community Night, 
and local pastors and neighboring Lu- 
theran pastors brought greetings. The 
morning of the thirteenth Dr. G. H. Bech- 
told, executive secretary of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached, and in the evening at the 
Young People’s Service, Mr. Eugene 
Kelchner, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Luther League, was the speaker. 


The following Sunday a service of com- 
memoration for those who departed this 
life during the past year was held. The 
text chosen by the pastor was, “And their 
labors do follow them” (Rev. 14: 13). 
Gowns are keing provided for the choir. 


The Rev. Andrew F. Theisz of Baltimore, 
Md., has been called to become the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Mercersburg, Pa. 
Mr. Theisz began his pastorate October 30. 


The Rev. W. Alfred Wietz was recently 
installed pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Ancram, N. Y. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, pres- 
ident of the United Synod of New York, 
preached at the morning service to a 
large home-coming congregation and con- 
ducted the installation service in the eve- 
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Many beautiful pictures. $3.00 
DODD, MEAD & CO., 449-4th Ave., N. Y. 


ning. The Rev. Henry H. Wahl of Hud- 
son delivered the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Daniel S. Grenier of Troy, N. Y., 
the charge to the congregation. 

In the four months that Mr. Wietz has 
been on the field an orchestra has been 
organized in the Sunday school and at- 
tendance increased about fifty percent. 
Two young people’s groups meet weekly, 
an Intermediate Luther League has been 
organized, and several members have been 
added to the church roll. The pastor is 
appreciative of the Christian spirit and 
kindness shown by the congregation. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
AT STAMFORD, NEBR. 


Ocroser 16 is a day long to be remem- 
bered by members and friends of Trinity 
Church, Stamford, Nebr., the Rev. Harold 
Henriksen pastor. Trinity has not sailed 
on smooth seas during its fifty years of 
existence. It has gone through periods of 
drouth, grasshoppers, divisions and absence 
of pastors. The faithful members, with 
patient and sacrificing hearts endured the 
hardships, kept the faith, and built a church 
of which any community may be proud. 

Visiting pastors were the Rev. A. W. 
Young, a former pastor, and J. C. Her- 
shey, D.D., president of synod. Mr. Young 
spoke at the morning service. He com- 
mended the congregation for their prog- 
ress and spoke of the joys connected with 
the building of their house of worship. 
Dr. Hershey spoke at the memorial serv- 
ice for the charter members. The pastor 
arranged a beautiful memorial in the shape 
of a cross on which a white flower was 
pinned as the name of each charter mem- 
ber was read. A beautiful bouquet was 
presented to the only living charter mem- 
ber, Mr. John Ehrke. 

This congregation began with twenty- 
three charter members, of whom all but 


two came directly from Germany. Not - 


until a Sunday school was organized in 
1910 was English introduced. German was 
used less and less until 1926, when it was 
discontinued. 

Following are the names of pastors who 
have served the congregation: P. Ewald, 
F. Scheible, F. Nitzschke, G. Diekhoff, M. 
Kossick, A. Bahr, G. Klatt, E. Doering, 
H. Saeger, C. Seville, E. Kreutz, A. W. 
Young, and the present pastor, Harold 
Henriksen. J. C. HersHey. 


CONGREGATION AT CLAY 
105 YEARS OLD 


Clay, N. Y. With a sense of deep spir- 
itual satisfaction and thanksgiving, the 
members of Immanuel Church, Clay, cele- 
brated the one hundred fifth anniversary 
of the incorporation of the congregation. 
As a Lutheran Society the history of this 
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group extends back ten years farther. The 
first preaching services were conducted in 
“Dutch Settlement,” then a part of the 
town of Cicero, N. Y., in 1823 by Jacob 
Senderling, a theological student of Hart- 
wick Seminary, who the following year 
was ordained and became the first regular 
pastor of this congregation. 

In 1832 a second student came, William 
Utman. After his ordination he was called 
to serve as pastor. Under his leadership 
the congregation incorporated November 
9, 1833, as Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Clay, N. Y. A church was built 
in which the congregation worshiped until 
1915. Plans were made to build a new 
church nearer the present village, and the 
new church was dedicated in June of that 
year, 

Twenty-eight pastors have served this 
parish, of whom eighteen were regularly 
called. 

The recent celebration was in the form 
of a fellowship banquet and a historical 
pageant. Greetings were received from the 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, Dr. Ellis B. Burgess; from the Rev. 
Clifford E. Eichner, president of the Cen- 
tral Conference; and from former pastors, 
Dr. A. S. Hardy of New York City, the 
Rev. Paul D. Leddin of Florida, and the 
Rev: William “H.” Harding of“Cicéro, and ~ 
from members and friends of the congre- 
gation. The enthusiasm and the memories 
aroused were an inspiration which the 
pastor, the Rev. John Kisselburgh, and his 
people pray will bear rich fruit in the 
harvest fields of God. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Golden, Ill. Trinity Church, the Rev. 
K. William Braun pastor, celebrated its 
annual fall Mission Festival October 30 
with three services. In the morning the 
Rev. Dr. R. Neuman of Carthage College 
occupied the pulpit; in the afternoon and 
evening the president of Wartburg Synod, 
the Rev. R. R. Belter of Burlington, Iowa, 
preached. The evening service was con- 
ducted in English. There were close to 
2,000 people present. The music by the 
choir and the organist created a spirit of 
devotion that was well in harmony with 
the joyfulness of the day. The chancel 
and choir loft were beautifully decorated 
with flowers. The offering for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom abroad amounted 
to $438. 


Lebanon, Pa. The Rev. Elwood Schwenk, 
pastor of Trinity Church, on Sunday eve- 
ning, November 6, preached to a great 
company of members and fellow-citizens 
of Lebanon on a theme relevant to Armis- 
tice Day. He used as his text, “Render 
unto Ceesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
The Lebanon Daily News in its Monday 
morning edition gave front page space to 
the service and to Pastor Schwenk’s ser- 
mon. This daily closed its report with the 
paragraph: “The service throughout proved 
to be impressive and inspiring, and those 
who had the good fortune to gain admis- 
sion spoke enthusiastically of the pleasure- 
able emotions and instruction they derived 
from it.” 
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ACTIVITY AT TIFFIN 


“THE AUTUMN of 1938 has been filled with 
cactivity in the First English Lutheran 
‘Church. On the first Sunday in October, 
Rally Day was observed by the congre- 
gation and in the Sunday school with fine 
attendances. 


Two weeks later the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary of the ordination of Pastor Wayne 
‘O. Kantner was observed. Greetings were 
read by Jesse Heebsh, president of the 
congregation, and the pastor was remem- 
ered with flowers and appropriate gifts. 
The sermon was preached by L. H. 
Larimer, D.D., LL.D., dean of Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. The 
occasion was a most happy one for both 
pastor and congregation. The present pas- 
toral relationship has existed for eleven 
and one-half years, during which time 
there has been a healthy growth in mem- 
bership, and a fine spirit of Christian co- 
operation has been maintained. 

During the summer, the organ chamber 
was enlarged, and the organ was com- 
pletely rebuilt and supplemented by two 
additional valuable stops. The rebuilding 
of the organ was arranged for by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Heiser, as a memorial to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Heiser. 
The organ was dedicated Sunday evening, 
October 23. Following the service of ded- 
ication, a sacred concert was given by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, and organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral (Epis- 
copal) in Cleveland, Ohio. He opened his 
concert with “The Festival Prelude on 
‘Ein Feste Burg,” and included a number 
of selections based on some of our fine 
Lutheran hymns and chorales. 

October 27 and 28, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Western Confer- 
ence, Synod of Ohio, met in the First 
Church. There was a record attendance, 
and one of the best programs this organ- 
ization has ever had. November 25 and 
26, the Western Conference Luther League 
was entertained by the congregation, and 
December 1 the annual Fathers’ and Sons’ 
Banquet was held. 

The program of activities for every or- 
ganization in the church is very carefully 
planned early in the fall of each year, 
after a joint meeting of all the workers 
with the pastor. In anticipation of the two 
conventions that were to be held in Tiffin, 
a number of the organizations in the church 
joined in having the assembly rooms 
cleaned and redecorated, so that the entire 
building is now in excellent condition. 


FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 
(Continued from page 2) 


Easter Sunday, April 2, 1893, has been 
approved as the date of the founding of 
the Lutheran Church in Japan. Although 
the first missionaries from America ar- 
rived in Japan in 1892, the above date is 
chosen for celebration purposes as being 
the date of the first formal church serv- 
ice held after the work was begun. 


The following project of the Board of 
Trustees of Kyushu Gakuin has the ap- 
proval of the Mission: “The purchase of a 
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tract of mountain land comprising about 
twenty-five acres on which to establish a 
camp and conduct organized group labor 
for Kyushu Gakuin students, specializing 
in forestry work. The cost of the land is 
estimated at between Yen 4000 and Yen 
5000, to be defrayed as follows: Yen 3000 
from the building fund accruing over a 
two-year period, this year and next at 
Yen 1500 per annum; Yen 1000 the gift of 
Mr. Kajiwara; and Yen 1000 to be con- 
tributed by the teachers and pupils of the 
school. Total Yen 5000.” 


China 
The Women’s Missionary Society will 
make the Nurses’ Home, Tsingtao, China, 
estimated at $8,000, one of the projects for 
its triennial specials. 


Considerable damage was done to our 
Timo school property by the two bombs 
dropped by Japanese aviators. The mission 
estimates the cost of repairs at $4,200 


Chinese dollars, about half that amount. 


in United States dollars. The local Japan- 
ese authorities offer Yen 1000 as a settle- 
ment. The Mission has been advised to 
make the best quick settlement. 


Miss Strunk has been authorized to se- 
cure from the Lake Park Lutheran Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and from friends, funds 
needed to provide a hospice for girls at 
Tsang Kow. 


The Board agreed to the assumption of 
our mission responsibility for the Lutheran 
congregation in Shanghai, China, as a tem- 
porary measure. The Rev. Charles Rein- 
brecht and Mr. Yang visited this Lutheran 
congregation in Shanghai. The congrega- 
tion requests help in finding a suitable 
place in which to worship, an evangelist 
and a pastor from our mission to visit 
them at least twice a year to hold com- 
munion services, to examine and baptize 
inquirers and perform other ministerial 
acts. 


The Mission has made a contribution 
for relief to the treasury of the Lutheran 
Church of China. One thousand Chinese 
dollars have been appropriated for re- 
habilitation of people in extreme cases in 
our own field and 1,000 Chinese dollars for 
relief of the National Christian Council. 

Many homes were destroyed in the vil- 
lage by aerial bombings. A limited amount 
has been given to each family to assist 
in rebuilding ruined homes. 

In view of the disturbed conditions in 
the country and the recommendation from 
the Board, the Reinbrecht and Cooper fam- 
ilies are to continue to live in Tsingtao. 
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MINE 


Introduction by Prof. D. J. Klinedinst. 
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Dr. Livingston’s Evangelical Sermon Series. 
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The Middle School at Tsimo has been 
reopened with a limited number of fifty 
students. 


With respect to the registration of our 
Tsingtao property with the new provi- 
sional government, the Mission will be 
guided by the advice of the American 
Consul. Official notice has been received 
from the new government that our deeds 
must be inspected and registered. They 
are doing this because the former admin- 
istration carried off all records when they 
left. 


The mission has decided to begin medical 
work at Tsimo and to secure the services 
of Dr. Yu and Miss Yang, the daughter of 
Pastor Yang, a graduate nurse, who is now 
the Tsimo school nurse. This arrangement 
may or may not be permanent and is being 
financed by relief funds. 


The Mission again urges the sending 
of an American doctor for the Tsingtao 
Hospital. Miss Lydia Reich desires to be 
relieved of the burden of the adminis- 
tration of the medical work but must 
carry on until other arrangements can 
be made. 


The church in Tsingtao is outgrowing 
its equipment. The present building must 
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be remodeled and enlarged. A parish house 
is badly needed. 


The Women’s Bible Institute at Tsingtao 
and the Tsimo Middle School are func- 
tioning without serious difficulty. The en- 
rollment at Tsimo is larger than last term. 


Mrs. W. Matzat, Miss Erva Moody and 
Miss Mae Rohlfs were welcomed back and 
assigned work. Miss Rohlfs has gone to 
Peking, where she will spend a term in 
language study. 


The Rev. P. P. Anspach is going to 
Madras, India, as a delegate from China. 
During his absence Mr. Reinbrecht as vice- 
president will have administrative respon- 
sibility for the Mission and synod from 
November 1 to the end of January. 


HISTORY OF THE LUTHER 
LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 5) 
tion of the United Lutheran Church. 
Adoption was effected in October 1920, 
when the United Lutheran Church con- 
vened at Washington, D. C. 

Because of its non-synodical form at its 
birth, the Luther League of America was 
obliged to confine its program merely to 
inspirational and educational features. But 
with the adoption of the Luther League of 
America by the United Lutheran Church, 
definite goals and objectives became pos- 
sible and as a consequence, Missionary and 
Life Service Departments were introduced 
in 1922, while the Educational Department 
dates back to 1895. The present extensive 
topic system of the Luther League is a 
memorial to the labors of Dr. Kuhns. It 
was first introduced into the Pennsylvania 
Luther League in 1894—the system was 
adopted by the National League in 1896. 

Extension work was placed on a new 
basis—a new three-fold objective was to 
bring about development and reconstruc- 
tion in plans and policies of the League. 


$92,000 in Missionary Objectives 

In 1925 at the Milwaukee Convention, 
the Luther League of America accepted 
its first great Missionary Objective to erect 
Luther League Hall, the Administration 
Building of Andhra Christian College in 
India. To advance the cause, a Mission- 
ary Secretary was appointed. Since then 
some $92,000 have been provided with 
which to build churches and schools in 
India, Argentine, Puerto Rica, Japan and 
China. While leagues have been contribut- 
ing to mission projects they also have 
been learning about the people, religions 
and opportunities for Christ in these coun- 
tries. This biennium the leaguers are 
raising money to equip a Medical Center 
at Konnarock in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. 

The triennium ending with the 1925 con- 
vention was counted a period of greatest 
progress since the League’s beginnings. 
This is traced to the financial improvement 
and impetus following the recognition 
given the Luther League by the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The Sustaining Membership Fund 
created in 1922 is largely responsible for 
the sound financial condition of the Luther 
League. It has helped provide funds for 
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employment of personnel, the National 
Headquarters at Philadelphia, and has 
served to strengthen the new departments. 

Since the days of the Rev. Luther M. 

\ Kuhns, the Luther League of America has 
been directed by Mr. Harry Hodges, Amos 
J. Traver, D.D., and Paul M. Kinports, 
D.D., as General or Executive Secretary. 

The Luther League is an important 
auxiliary organization because it deals 
particularly with the youth of the Church, 
and upon the youth of the Church depends 
the future of the Church. 

Today, with the trend for more united 
effort and better correlation of work of 
the Church, it is only to be expected that 
the future will bring changes. State Lu- 
ther Leagues are becoming Synodical Lu- 
ther Leagues. The Junior Department will 
become a part of “The Children of the 
Church.” However, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the Luther League will continue 
to educate young people and build intel- 
ligent Lutheranism for tomorrow. The 
local League is the crux of the matter. 
The success and spirit of corporate league 
work pervades the entire organization and 
touches the individual and his congrega- 
tion, for the National Luther League can- 
not rise above the level of its member- 
ship. This membership, which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Nova 
Scotia to Southern California, from Alaska 
to the West Indies, rises in one majestic 
group to sing with heart and main the 
grand response: 

“All hail our glorious Saviour, 

We march where Thou hast trod, 
To seek Thy house of Triumph 
The City of our God.” 

Bibliography, “The Young People’s 
Movement in the United States,” by Gerald 
Jenny. Luther League Reviews. 


“USE OF GOD’S GIFTS” 


THE FALL session of the Marion Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia met at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Konnarock, Va., Octo- 
ber 25 and 26, the Rev. John W. Gable 
pastor. 

Conference opened Tuesday morning 
with the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, president, 
reading the service, followed by a brief 
business session. The morning worship 
service was led by the Rev. J. Luther 
Mauney, liturgist for all the liturgical serv- 
ices. At this service the Rev. A. W. Hahn, 
pastor of Augsburg Church, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., delivered the sermon, which 
was followed by Holy Communion. 

The general theme, “The Use of God’s 
Gifts,” was discussed by Pastor Hahn in 
three sermons during the two-day session. 
He chose as the subjects for this series, 
“We Go In Business with Our Father,” 
“We Use Materials In Our Father’s Busi- 
ness,” and “We Do Business for and with 
Our Father.” 

The Tuesday afternoon period was de- 
voted to the discussion of “The Fulfillment 
of the Stewardship Obligation, by the In- 
dividual,” “By the Congregation,” and “By 
the Conference, Synod and U. L. C. A.” 
The Rev. R. L. Booze, the Rev. Hugh J. 
Rhyne, and the Rev. A. K. Hewitt were 
heard on these subjects. The Rev. M. J. 
Kluttz discussed “The Problem of Chris- 
tian Stewardship Today,” and the Rev. 
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A. K. Hewitt then led an open forum on 
the above topics. 

Conference went on a tour of Iron 
Mountain Lutheran School and a trip to 
White Top Mountain. 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with devotions led by the Rev. James K. 
Cadwallader, conference chaplain, who 
chose as the central thought of his three 
devotional periods, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’ The morning session 
was devoted to reports from the local con- 
gregations on stewardship and greetings 
from auxiliary organizations. 

During the afternoon representatives of 
our Lutheran institutions were heard,— 
Marion College, Roanoke College and the 
Southern Seminary. One of the high lights 
of the afternoon session was the report 
of the delegates who attended the Balti- 
more Convention of the U. L. C. A., given 
by the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, president of 
Marion College, the Rev. Charles Tusing, 
and Mr. James Bonham. Under the head 
of “Problems of Financial Stewardship,” 
the Rev. Theo. H. Zimmerman discussed 
“Tithing”; the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, “The 
God’s Acre Plan”; E. H. Copenhaver, D.D., 
“What is Sacrificial Giving”; and the Rev. 
Charles Tusing, “The Every Member Vis- 
itation.” 

Pastor Tusing, as financial chairman, re- 
ported on the Anniversary Appeal in the 
conference. He stated that toward the 
conference quota of $10,049.60, $5,677.53 has 
been subscribed and $3,045.71 already paid. 

During the noon hour each day the ladies 
of St. Matthew’s Church served lunch in 
the basement of the church. Delegates 
were entertained Tuesday night at the 
Iron Mountain School, Konnarock Train- 
ing School for Girls, and in the homes of 
the community. Raymonp L. Booze. 
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HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 


St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 
Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837! the'church ana ceroy 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23ap STREET, NEW YORK. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal. Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Business Administration 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


NGEHOIR GOWNS 


ZULPIT VESTMENTS 
/ Hangings Ornaments-Fringes- 
y’ -Furnishingsand Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 


There will always be... 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


I would like to know more about your Christmas Gift Policy for my family. 


2. aa a 
Re 


a truly happy 
Christmas time for the 
wife and children of the 

man who owns a... 


Life Insurance 
Policy 


A Christmas Gift Policy, as is- 
sued by Lutheran Brotherhood, 
adds a touch of thoughtfulness 
that will be remembered by 
your family as long as they live. 


a a Re ee Ne a 
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NEW YORK 
DEUTSCHLAND 
tHE ——<$<$<$$$£$£$—$$—_—__ 
Smith-Goodspeed 


BIBLE 


An American Translation 


. the clearest window through which the 
American reader may look into the minds 
of those who wrote the Hebrew and Greek 
originals.”—W.E. Garrison, Christian Century. 


$2.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


| MM. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Médller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md 


npgoo y 
ELOUBET 


UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL Lessons 


WILBUR M: SMITH D.Da °° 
INDISPENSABLE TD: TEACHERS- 
208 OF ALL GRADES: 20.0 
post palo’ AT ALL. BOOKSTORES  postpain 


}W.A. WILDE CO: Boston Mass: 


ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
By Lloyd Swift Expresses 


BREMEN - COLUMBUS - EUROPA 


Hapag "Famous Four" Expresses to 
ENGLAND - IRELAND - FRANCE - GERMANY 
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HAMBURG 
- HANSA 


narac ms. ST.LOUIS » 55 BERLIN wor 


Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
CABIN CL. $155 TOURIST CL. 9120 THIRD CL. $91 


Your Travel Agent, or 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE & 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD ts 


Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 


PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 
DISCUSSED 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest, held its thirty-third annual 
convention in St. John’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, October 13, 14 and 16. 

The convention opened with the Com- 
munion Service, and the text, “Ye have 
need of patience,” was introduced by the 
Rev. Lyle C. Burns, in his meditation, 
“God of Patience.” “The Need of This 
Present Restless Age” was further de- 
veloped at sessions through the devotions 
as follows: “Patience with Others,” Mrs. 
S. Kjenstad; “Patience with Ourselves,” 
Mrs. I. Husby; and “Patience with God,” 
Mrs. R. H. Gerberding. Mrs. C. L. Grant 
gave the closing thought on the theme, 
“To Run with Patience.” 

The business sessions were conducted by 
Mrs. H. E. Carlson of Mound, Minn., pre- 
siding in place of Mrs. A. E. Birch, who 
resigned as president when she moved 
into the Wisconsin Conference. 

The inspirational features of a splendid 
program, as introduced by Mrs. P. H. Roth, 
included addresses by Dr. Mary E. Mark- 
ley, F. W. Otterbein, D.D., of Chicago, and 
by Dr. Arline Beal and Miss Hildegarde 
Swanson, both of India. 

A dinner program was arranged for 
Thursday evening, at which a playlet en- 
titled, “It Happened Thirty Years Ago,” 
gave the history of the women’s work and 
honored the five living charter members, 
two of whom were present. 

Two new women’s societies were re- 
ceived and one young women’s society. 
The report of the treasurer showed total 
receipts of $4,265.31. 

Newly elected officers are: President, 
Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Mound; vice-president, 
Mrs. P. H. Roth, Minneapolis; recording 
secretary, Mrs. E. F. Zimmer, St. Paul; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. I. Husby, Min- 
neapolis; treasurer, Mrs. P. O. Bothner, 
Minneapolis. 

The Young Women met Sunday after- 
noon in St. John’s Church, and were priv- 
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ileged to hear both Dr. Beal and Dr. 
Markley. A fellowship supper hour with. 
an informal program followed. 

Mrs. E. F. Zimmer, Rec. Sec. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


THE TENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
York Conference convened in Trinity. 
Church, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.., 
Dr. Frederick Sutter pastor, October 28. 
Sessions were held morning, afternoon and: 
evening. The devotions were led by Mrs. 
Paul E. Scherer. Her meditations were 
drawn from Psalm 34:1, “I will bless the 
Lord at all times: His praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth.” Cordial greet- 
ings were extended to the conference by 
the pastor and by Mrs. A. Holden of the 
entertaining church. The morning session 
was devoted to business and election of 
officers. 

At the afternoon session the conference 
was privileged to have the president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of New York, Mrs. Henry 
J. Pflum, bring greetings. The Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Greever, secretary of the U. L. 
C. A., gave high lights of the U. L. C. A. 
Convention in Baltimore. An address, 
“The Children of the Church,” was given 
by Mrs. A. J. Fenner, secretary of this. 
organization. The presidents of the New 
Jersey and Long Island Conferences were 
introduced and brought greetings. 

The newly elected officers were installed 
by the president of the synodical society, 
Mrs. H. J. Pflum. They are: President, 
Mrs. J. B. Eyster; vice-president, Miss 
Gladys Zipf; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Lenox; statistician, Mrs. David E. Stolpe;. 
treasurer, Mrs. William Hanns.. 

At the evening session Miss Amelia 
Brosius, missionary to India, took us on a 
visit to her mission field. Her earnest plea 
for the missionary work in that distant 
land made us conscious of the great op- 
portunity for missions that lies before us. 

Cora E. Youn. 


“CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP” 
BASIS OF PROGRAM 


Tue forty-third session of the Harris- 
burg Conference of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod was held in Messiah Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa., October 20. Mrs. William A. 
Bachman, president, presided. The pro- 
gram was very interesting and the attend- 
ance totaled sixty-six delegates and seven- 
teen officers. 

The morning was devoted to reports 
that were both interesting and encourag- 
ing. While the membership has not in- 
creased noticeably and seventeen have 
been lost by death, the treasurer’s report 
shows an increase in gifts. 

The afternoon was devoted to an ad- 
dress on “Christian Stewardship” by Mrs. 
G. E.. McCarney, president of the East 
Pennsylvania Society, and the report of 
work in India by Miss Edna Engle. Mrs. 
McCarney’s address was a challenge to 
everyone present to be up and doing, for 
the command, “Go ye, make disciples of 
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all people,” is our watchword. Miss Engle, 
home on furlough from her work in India, 
spoke of the necessity of entering the open 
doors that are beckoning everywhere in 
India. “The Education of Women” was her 


' topic, and she touched on the Zenana work, 


the work among the blind, the Lace In- 
dustry, hospital work, work among the 
Mohammedan women, and evangelistic 
work. Each is so urgent and seems so im- 
portant that the missionary often finds 
herself in a difficult position when she is 
not able to answer all the calls that come 
to her, to know which is the most im- 
portant to answer at once and which can 
be delayed. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
work among the Jews in our own country. 
The Rev. Henry Einspruch of Baltimore 
was the speaker. Emma E. SENER. 


IMPORTANT TO PASTORS AND SECRE- 
TARIES OF CONGREGATIONS 


*At the request of the Bureau of Statistics 
maintained by the National Lutheran Council, 
Ralph H. Long, D.D., Executive Director, ap- 
peal is made to 268 congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church to furnish the United States 
Census Bureau with the information needed to 
complete the 1937 Religious Census. The blank 

rescribed by the Census Bureau can be obtained 

y writing Dr. T. F. Murphy, Bureau of the 
Gener ec poriment of Commerce, Washing- 
on, D. C. 


OBITUARY 
Firmin M. Runkle 


one of the outstanding laymen of the First 
English Lutheran Church of Los Angeles and 
of the California Synod, after offering prayer 
at his dinner Saturday, November 5, was sud- 
denly called to his Father’s House. 

Mr. Runkle had been a member of the First 
Church of Los Angeles for forty-five years and 
was vice-president of the conpreesson at the 
time of his death. He was for many years 
active and deeply interested in synodical af- 
fairs and had for years faithfully served as 
custodian of synodical property. He was known 
in California as a business man of integrity 
and as a courteous Christian gentleman. He 
was quiet and unassuming, but stalwart and 
dependable. His life was given freely to the 
church and his family. 

Mr. Runkle was born in Rosson, Ohio, March 
3, 1867, the son of Lewis Runkle and Angaline 
Swoyer. He united with the First English Lu- 
theran Church of Los Angeles, December 31, 
1893. He was married June 7, 1894, to Lola M. 
Boehmer of Findlay, Ohio, who was with him 
when God called him. 

He is survived by his wife and his daughter, 
Mrs. Valford Weithoff, and one son, Clarence 
B. Runkle, attorney and chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee of the new First Church of Los 
Angeles. 

Funeral services were held in First Church, 
Los Angeles, November 8, in charge of David 
R. Huber, D.D., pastor, assisted by Milton H. 
Stine, D.D., and Herbert J. Weaver, D.D., 
former pastors of First Church. 

David R. Huber. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Grant Hultberg 


Friday, November 11, 1938, Doctor Grant 
Hultberg. our co-laborer and friend in the work 
of The Board of Publication, passed to his re- 
ward. Throughout the years, since 1919 when 
he was called to occupy the office of Business 
Manager of our Publication House, he so en- 
deared himself to us by the excellence of his 
gifts of mind and character and performed his 
duties with such fidelity and wisdom, with 
such personal devotion and carefulness for the 
interests of this enterprise. that he will be 
sorely missed amongst us. The Board is deeply 
saddened by his departure and laments the loss 
of one whose untiring zeal and high quality of 
administrative skill have brought to the Board’s 
affairs the soundness and security which they 
enioy today. ‘ 

Doctor Hultberg’s leadership in the conduct 
of the publication interests of the Church was 
of the highest order. He had a thorough and 
accurate acquaintance with the field in which 
he labored. He had all the gifts required for 
the managerial position which he occupied. He 
was trained in law, in business, in finance, in 
practical knowledge of printing and publishing 
details, and in the management and direction of 
those in the Board’s employ. He was widely 
acquainted with the Church at large, and 
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always wise in the promotion of such relation- 
ships as the interests of the Board required. 

Above all, Doctor Hultberg was a dutiful 
and devoted servant of the Church, a toiler for 
its extension, a firm believer in the Saviour, 
Christ, in Whom alone is our redemption. 

The Board of Publication recognizes and 
acknowledges today its many obligations to this 
strong and faithful leader, now at rest from 
his many labors. The good order of its affairs, 
the complete solvency of its business, and its 
prospects for the coming years, are largely the 
result of his splendid leadership and industry 
in the office in which he has served the Board 
for nineteen years. 

The Board in special session on this day, 
November 15, 1938, the day on which the body 
of its faithful Manager is being carried to its 
burial, wishes to testify to the love and high 
esteem in which it held Grant Hultberg. The 
Board wishes to record its thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the services which he ‘has 
rendered to our institution. 

Whereas then, in the Providence of God, 
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ALSO A 


Satisfaction 


ILLUSTRATED SELF-PRONOUNCING 


GIFT BIBLE 


SUITABLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


The KING JAMES or AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT 


All the proper words being ac- 
cented and divided into syllables 
for quick and easy pronuncia- 


LARGE, BLACK-FACE TYPE 
Specimen of Type 


HEN came to Jé’sus 
Phar’i-sees, which 
ru’sa-lém, saying, 
2 Why d 
the tradition of the elde 
wash not their hands w 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


A NEW SERIES OF HELPS TO THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
Selected for their general utility, 


INCLUDING 
4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TAMENTS which unfold the 
Scriptures. A feature of great 
value to old and young. 

BEAUTIFUL 
showing scenes and incidents of 
Bible History. 15 are PRINTED 
IN COLORS, reproductions of 
the FAMOUS LEINWEBER 
PAINTINGS, and 16 printed in 
black and white. 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS. Printed on 
superior white paper, size 514 x 814 inches. 


BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE LEATHER with 
overlapping covers, red under gold edges, round 
corners, headband and purple marker. Each Bible 
packed im a handsome box. 
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Doctor Grant Hultberg has been removed by 
death from his place amongst us as the Busi- 
nes Manager of our Publication House, and 

Whereas this Board recognizes that in his. 
death it has lost not only an officer but a 
friend, and a valued counsellor by whose labors, 
the publication interests of the Church have 
been notably advanced, 

Therefore Be It Resolved 

First, that as members of the Board we 
acquiesce with humility and trust in the 
will of God, and make our prayer to Him 
that He will raise up for us a successor, 
good and worthy, to carry on the labors, 
of Doctor Hultberg in our Board. 

Secondly, that we set apart a page, suit- 
ably inscribed, in the Minute Book of the 
meetings of our Board In Memoriam to, 
its departed Manager. 

Thirdly, that the Secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of this Memorial to the 
family of Doctor Hultberg, with assur- 
ance of our deepest sympathy, and a 
copy to THe Lutseran for publication. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch St. 


Please send, All Charges Prepaid, THE SPECIAL 
GIFT BIBLE which youare offering ata SPECIAL PRICE 
OF $2.65. I enclose herewith Money Order for the amount. 

This Bible furnished with Patent Thumb Index, 45 a) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guaranteed extra. Name in gold on cover, 30 cents extra. 

Money : 
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Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on 
background of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 

Solid Gold, $1.00. 


Signet Ring 


in colors 


seal in oxidized silver. 


music edition of hymnal, Bibles, etc. 


No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver 
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No. 301 


No. 
5828 


No. 311 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Solid Gold with emblem 
$6.00 


Key-ring with Luther 


15 cents 


Watch Fob, with Coat-of-Arms on Maltese Cross of Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cents; 10-Karat Rolled 
Plate, $1.50, Celluloid Pin, with emblem, in colors, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 
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SOLID GOLD CROSS AND CHAIN 
Chain Length, 1644 inches. 
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LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY 
The Official Emblem of The Luther League 


Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on 
background of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 

Solid Gold, $1.00. 


Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League (LL) Guard and Chain..................scssss000 $1.50 


Watch Charm 
Rolled Gold Maltese Cross 
with emblem in colors. 
$5.00 


Solid Gold 


Pencil Clip 
With emblem in colors. 
15 cents 


FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY BOOKMARK 


Complete with Ribbon 


A useful and attractive gift—three-ribboned bookmark with cross, anchor, and heart. Avail- 
able in two lengths—6 inches—for small hymn-books, etc.; 9 inches—for larger books such as 


Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, black, white. In ordering indicate length and color 
wanted (9 inch length and purple color sent unless order specifies otherwise). 


.$ .75 complete $7.20 per dozen 
1.50 complete 15.00 per dozen 


Mounted on gift card. 


DURABLE GOLD FILLED CROSSES AND CHAINS 


1/20-10K 24K FINE GOLD FINISH 


This new selection makes available crosses 
and chains more reasonably priced or repre- 
senting a better value in wearing quality. 
They are greatly superior to the thinly 
plated crosses and chains generally sold and 
are acid proof. ; 

In plain or engraved styles, put up in at- 
tractive gift box. Chain length, 1642 inches 
(an 18” length can be furnished on request). 


Size Description 
56 in. Engraved as illustrated 
5¢ in. Plain (otherwise as No. 300 
56 in. Engraved as illustrated 
56 in. Plain (otherwise as No. 
V in. Engraved as illustrated 
YQ in. Plain (otherwise as No. 
3/16in. Engraved as illustrated 
3/16in. Plain (otherwise as No. 
114in. Engraved as illustrated 
114 in. Plain (otherwise as No. 


Size Price 
34 in. $4.00 
No. 5828 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 
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--Christmas Gift Suggestions-- 


SMALL FRAMED REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS BIBLE 
PICTURES 


A specially selected series of popular and 
famous Bible pictures framed for use as inex- 
pensive and appealing gifts and awards. The 
pictures are beautiful color reproductions of 
choice religious masterpieces. 

Each picture is framed in an attractive silver 
or gilt finished wood frame with glass and 
metal hanger. Packed in a dainty decorated 


gift box. 
Size, 434 x 534 inches. 
No. 1-F. Christ at Twelve t 
No. 2-F. Christ at Thirty .... .. Hofmann 
No. 3-F. Christ in Gethsemane ......... Ho: 
No. 4-F. Christ-Blessing Little Children, 
Plockhorst 
No. 5-F. Christ in the Temple ........... Hofmann 
No. 6-F. The Good Shepherd ........ Plockhorst 
No. 7-F. The Last Supper, 
(Adapted from da VinciJ 
No. 8-F. Madonna and Child. ............. Sichel 
No. 9-F. The Child Samuel at Prayer, 
Reynolds 
No. 10-F. Martin Luther (414 x 514 inches), 


Cranach 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.50 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


CELLO-GLASS PLAQUE 
PICTURES 


These plaques possess the beauty and charm 
of framed pictures but with far more lustre 
and attractiveness, furthermore they are un- 
breakable. 

This line is of our own special development 
and selection and is much more superior 
appearance and value than any other similar 
plaque so far offered. 

The beveled edges and wide margins are dis- 
tinctive features that materially enhance the 
appearance of our line. 

Made by mounting choice color pictures on 
best quality 5-ply plywood. A thin cellulose 
sheet is then applied to the mounted picture by 
a special process. 

Supplied with a hanger and neatly boxed. 


SEVEN SUBJECTS 


No. 1-P. Christ at Twelve .v.ccscesees . Hofmann 
No. 2-P. Christ at Thirty ....... Hofmann 
No. 3-P. Christ in Gethsemane ......... Hofmann 
No, 4-P. Christ Blessing Little Children, 
Plockhorst 
No. 6-P. The Good Shepherd ......... Plockhorst 
No. 9-P. The Child Samuel at Prayer, 
Reynolds 
No. 10-P. The Son of Man ........... wee Sallman 


LARGE SIZE—6 x 71% inches, in fancy gift box. 


Price, 50 cents, postage extra; $4.75 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


IN ORDERING INDICATE SECOND CHOICE. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


